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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


In  1970  Che  Massachusetts  civilian  work  force  topped  2.6  million  for  the 
first  time  and  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  peaked  at  2,282,900 
in  June.    Unemployment  increased  until  it  numbered  159,800  in  December  with 
a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  6.5  percent. 

Total  employment  posted  new  records  in  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  then  fell  below  the  year-before  level  in  each  of  the  last  six  months. 
The  annual  average  of  2,435,000,  however,  was  above  that  for  1969  at  2,434,500. 

Manufacturing  employment  continued  a  downward  trend  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year.    All  industries  except  transportation  equipment  and  food  processing  con- 
tributed  to  the  loss.    Payrolls  were  trimmed  by  employers  in  almost  all  in- 
dustries to  reduce  costs  and  bring  production  into  line  with  recession- level 
demands.    The  NASA  installation  in  Cambridge  was  closed  and  defense-related 
employment  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  year.    Although  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  still  employs  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  the  industry  suffered  a  loss  of  9,200  jobs  during  1970. 
Employment  in  the  machinery  industry  felt  the  impact  of  defense  cutbacks  and 
the  economic  slowdown  as  capital  investment  was  pared. 

The  down-drag  in  economic  activity  showed  clearly  in  the  nondurable  industries. 
Employment  in  textiles  was  burdened  by  cuts  of  3,900  or  10.5  percent.    In  the 
labor-intensive  leather  industry  employment  was  lowered  by  4,800  jobs  or  9.9 
percent  as  the  industry  remained  prey  to  foreign  imports,  competition  from 
other  states,  increased  efficiency  in  production,  and  reduced  consumer  demand. 

The  employment  mix  continued  to  shift  from  manufacturing  activities  to  such 
areas  as  services,  transportation  and  utilities,  and  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate.  Despite  the  sluggish  pace  of  retail  trade,  employment  in  this 
sector  increased  by  3.8  percent  in  1970.  The  service  industry  added  almost 
15,000  jobs  for  a  3.2  growth  rate,  paced  by  the  medical  field  where  expansion 
has  been  substantial.  State  and  local  government  added  7,500  workers  over 
the  year. 

While  total  employment  rose  at  a  modest  rate  in  1970,  the  slowdown  in  business 
began  to  bite  deeper  causing  unemployment  to  spurt.    In  December  a  year  ago, 
3.8  percent  (unadjusted)  of  the  work  force  were  unemployed.    In  December  1970 
the  Jobless  rate  had  soared  to  6.2  percent  (unadjusted).    Whereas  in  December 
1969,  of  the  eight  largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the 
State  only  New  Bedford  was  classified  in  the  "D"  category,  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  with  a  rate  between  six  <m&  nine  percent,  in  December 
1970  four  of  the  major  areas  were  so  classified.    In  addition  New  Bedford 
and  Lowell  had  moved  Into  the  "B"  category  with  unemployment  between  9  and 
12  percent. 
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2.    Description  of  State 


a.    Definition  of  Area 


According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  Massachusetts  ranked  tenth  In  population. 
Massachusetts  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  New  England  and  re- 
nowned for  its  excellence  in  medicine,  culture,  and  historical  heritage. 
It  ranks  forty-fifth  among  the  states  in  size  with  a  land  area  of  some  7,900 
square  miles.    Worcester  County,  a  leading  industrial  area  in  central 
Massach'iRetts ,  is  the  largest  county.    Nantucket  County,  an  island  30  miles 
off  Cape  Cod,  is  the  smallest  county.    The  climate  averages  28  degrees  in 
-January,  72  degrees  in  July,  and  is  favorable  to  industrial  enterprise, 
square  miles. 

Those  cities  which  have  Model  Cities  Programs  include  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester. 
Brockton,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Worcester  also  have  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Programs. 

Those  cities  whicb  havttrNc  abridge 
F« 11  River,  Hoi     -  i*  a*rl<Wo~--- 

Bror  b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  manpower  projections  through  fiscal  1972  were  hypothesized  on  several 
important  assumptions  about  the  possible  stimulants  to  the  State's  economy. 

These  projections  assume  that 

1.    the  State  Government  will  play  a  positive  role  in 
promoting  economic  growth  through  its  Master  Tax 
Plan  reforms  and  development  of  further  services, 

.      retraining  will  be  offered  to  the  unemployed  dur- 
ing 1971, 

3.  housing  starts,  now  very  low,  will  increase  as  the 
Federal  Government  stimulates  construction  through 
FHA,  FNMA  and  GNMA, 

4.  the  State  will  be  able  to  attract  and  develop  new 
industries , 

5.  defense  spending  will  continue  but  at  a  decreased 
rate, 

6.  Massachusetts  will  benefit  from  the  reordering  of 
national  priorities  in  the  shif    from  defense  to 
nondefense  needs  through  use  of  its  research  and 
engineering  capabilities 9 

7.  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  continue 'to  ease  mone- 
tary restraints,  enabling  banks  to  lower  prime  in- 
terest rates, 
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8.  the  rate  of  inflation  will  decrease  through  fiscal  1972, 

9.  consumers  will  continue  to  spend  cautiously, 

10.  capital  expenditures  will  be  conservative, 

11.  new  product  directions  will  be  attempted  in  1971 
and, 

12.  labor  will  not  use  its  bargaining  power  to  price 
itself  out  of  work. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  December  1970  gave  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  as  5,726,676,  a  gain  of  10.5  percent  since 
1960.    Some  84  percent  of  the  State's  residents  lived  in  urban  areas  and 
the  remaining  16  percent  in  rural  areas.    The  state  dropped  from  ninth  to 
tenth  place  according  to  population  in  the  ten  year  interval.    Five  cities 
in  Massachusetts  have  populations  greater  than  100,000. 


Percent 

1970 

1969 

Change 

Boston 

641,071 

697,197 

-8.1 

Worcester 

176,572 

186,587 

-5.4 

Springfield 

163,905 

174,463 

-6.1 

New  Bedford 

101,777 

102,477 

-0.7 

Cambridge 

100,361 

107,716 

-6.8 

People  have  moved  from  the  cities  to  suburbia.    Sixteen  small  towns  more  than 
doubled  in  population,  the  largest  increase  occurring  in  the  town  of  Harvard. 
This  town  lies  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Boston  and  over  the  decade  grew 
by  424  percent,  from  2,563  people  in  1960  to  13,426  in  1970. 


Percent 


1960 

1970 

Change 

Harvard 

2,563 

13,426 

423.8 

Kingston 

1,301 

3,772 

189.9 

Pinehurst 

1,991 

5,681 

185.3 

North  Amherst 

1,009 

2,^54 

182.9 

West  Yarmouth 

1,365 

3,v.99 

171.0 

During  the  decade  of  the  60' s  there  has  been  an  influx  of  nonwhite, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  speaking  people  into  the  state,  mostly  to  the  urban 
center.    Data  from  the  1970  Census  are  not  yet  available  for  breakouts  of 
white  and  nonwhites  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  nonwhltes  in  the 
state  approximates  200,000. 
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TAULK  B 


Population  and  Civilian  Work  Force  by  Labor  Force  Status 


Massachusetts 
(in  000 f «) 


Item 

1960 

1965 

1969 

1970 

Population 

5,149.3 

5,295.3 

5,503.0* 

5,726.7 

Total  Work  Force 

2,267.0 

2,351.5 

2,537.5 

2,576.4^ 

Employment 
Total 

Nonagrlcultural  W  &  S 

2,148.2 
1,909.9 

2,235.4 
2,018.9 

2,434.5 
2,239.4 

2,435.0 
2,242.6 

Unemployment 

114.6 

114.6 

97.7 

136.6 

Labor  Disputes 

4.2 

1 ..  5 

5.3 

4r8 

*  Estimated 

#  Preliminary 


TABLE  C 

Unemployed  as  Percent  of  the  Civilian  Labor  Force 
by  Age  Groups,  by  Sex,  by  Race,  1960 
Massachusetts 


Age  Groups 

Total  Unemployment  as 
Percent  of  Total  Labor  Force 

Nonwhite  Unemployed  as 
Percent  of  Nonwhite  Labor  Force 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

16-21 

9.14 

-  5.60 

7.43 

15.49 

11.00 

13.38 

22-44 

3.66 

4.05 

3.78 

7.25 

6.94 

7.13 

45-64 

3.81 

3.31 

3.62 

8.29 

5.91 

7.25 

Total  16-64 

4.19 

3.19 

4.11 

8.32 

7.10 

7.81 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population,  Massachusetts  1960  Table,  115 
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TABLE  D 


Massachusetts  Labor  Force  Participation  Rates 
by  Age  Groups,  Sex,  Race,  1960 


Age  Groups 

Total  Population 
Percent 

Nonwhite  Population 
Percent 

Male  . 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

16-21                    59.70      47.84    53.65  65.41 
22-44                    94.52     41.90    67.61  89.27 
45-64                    90.48      48.17    67.96  83.86 
Total  16-64          88.26     45.06    65.84  84.73 

43.58  53.92 
51.67  70.45 
58.76  70.69 
52.47  68.26 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rate  ■  Ratio  of  Total  Labor  Force 
(Armed  Forces,  Employed,  Unemployed,)  to  Total  Population. 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population  Massachusetts  1960,  Table  115 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Indh  stry 


Employment  in  the  ordnance  industry  had  increased  from  an  annual  average 
of  13,400  in  1965  to  an  annual  average  of  24,200  in  1969.    In  the  twelve 
months  from  October  1969  to  October  1970  job  rolls  dipped  by  4,800  to  a 
level  of  19,300  as  a  result  of  a  cut  in  defense  contracts.    Harrington  & 
Richardson  Company  has  announced  plans  to  diversify  as  the  contract  for 
M-16  rifles  runs  out.    Employment  in  giant  companies  such  as  General 
Electric  and  Raytheon  will  depend  on  the  success  these  companies  have  in 
shifting  from  defense  to  consumer  demands.    It  is  anticipated  that  employ- 
ment will  decrease  in  fiscal  1971  with  a  further  dip  in  fiscal  1972  to 
an  average  employment  of  19,400. 

Employment  in  the  primary  metals  industry  has  undergone  a  series  of  small 
ups  and  downs  but  nevertheless,  remained  fairly  stable  during  the  past 
decade  until  the  calendar  year  1970.    The  annual  average  dropped  from  21,900 
in  1969  to  19,800  in  1970.    It  is  estimated  the  industry  may  recoup  some- 
what by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972  to  an  average  employment  of  20,800  spurred 
on  by  an  upsurge  in  construction. 

A  drop  of  1,200  in  employment  was  experienced  by  the  fabricated  metals  in- 
dustry in  1970.    It  is  estimated  it  will  dip  further  in  fiscal  1971  but 
rise  again  to  1970  level  in  fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  declined  from  74,300  in 
October  1969  to  68,800  In  October  1970.    However,  some  improvement  is  ex- 
pected by  fiscal  1972.    The  special  industrial  machinery  sector  is  expected 
to  show  real  growth  next  year  as  many  entrepreneurs  increase  capital  in- 
vestment. 

Massachusetts  has  a  wealth  of  companies,  trained  personnel,  and  instruc- 
tional facilities  which  could  take  advantage  of  a  tremendous  growth  poten- 
tial in  the  manufacture  of  computer  equipment.    The  recent  merger  of  two 
giant  companies  in  the  computer  field,  Honeywell  and  General  Electric,  com- 
bining the  production  expertise  of  one  with  the  marketing  know-how  of  the 
other  should  result  in  growth  and  increased  employment  that  will  eventually 
more  than  compensate  for  the  employees  initially  displaced  by  the  merger. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  a  national  computer  equipment  company  located 
in  Marlboro,  is  moving  its  divisional  headquarters  to  that  town  and  will  in- 
crease its  workforce  approximately  2,000  by  the  end  of  1973.  Massachusetts 
accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  all  computer  peripheral  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States. 

Despite  a  drop  in  employment  from  a  peak  of  10J,80Q  in  March  of  1968  to 
86,100  in  October  of  1970,  the  production  of  electrical  machinery  continues 
to  be  the  major  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Commonwealth.    This  decline 
can  be  attributed  to  defense  cutbacks  and  the  sluggishness  of  a  long  transi- 
tional period.    The  communication  equipment  and  electronic  components  branches 
experienced  small  losses  In  employment  but  both  are  expected  to  show  healthy 
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THE  -COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

and 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
TABLE  F-l 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS  „ 

Employment* 

Fiscal  Yr. 
Average 
1970 

Estimated  Change 
From  FY  ' 70 -FY  »71 

Fiscal  Yr. 
Average 

l?7i 

I  Pprrpnl" 

2,560.6 

4.  1  1 
J-»J 

2,593.6 

i  no  7 

4_a  n  q 

i «;/.  9 

nrnc  da  tp 

L  1 

J. 7 

TfYTAI    CKIDI  (1VUFMT 

2,450.9 

-11.5 

-  0.5 

2,439.4 

» I                 ■  •  _  .  _  l«  1     T  — i.t 

2,250.3 

-  8.9 

-  0.4 

2,241.4 

661.8 

-33.3 

-  5.0 

628.5 

339.5 

-1/ .J 

_    C  1 

-  J.  1 

322.2 

22.8 

—   9  7 

-11  ft 

ZU«  1 

Zl.  1 

•    1  1 
-  1.1 

—  J.^ 

9ft  ft 

¥"*      1        ■  _    _  a  _     1      _   *  _  •   _»J..j».4.« 

4Z.  1 

.10 
-  1.7 

—  AC 

—  **«  J 

/■ft  9 

Ti  9 
/3.Z 

.97 

-  z. / 

—  1  7 

-  J.  / 

7ft  5 

/U.  J 

o  ^  9 

7  J.Z 

.   £  9 
-  D.Z 

-  O.J 

•     ftQ  ft 
07  .  U 

Z  J.7 

-  Z.l 

Q  1 

-  8.1 

91  ft 
i.  J  .  o 

Inc  fr  nimo  nt  e      nVirtf  r\cr  r  a  nh  if*      f\nt  if*  J!  1  Oflfvl  *3     Wfl  tf*  flf*^     C  lOC  ICS 

31.  7 

+  0.5 

+  1.6 

19  9 

o  ■?  c 

27.5 

-  1.1 

-  4.0 

9C  A 

 1  f*  _  —  J  ~ 

322.3 

-16.0 

.  -  5.0 

306.3 

37.6 

-  U.  1 

_  n  i 

-  U.J 

37.5 

31.8 

-  3.3 

1  A  A 

-10.4 

28.5 

51.7 

-  2.6 

-  5.0 

49.1 

35.7 

-  1.8 

-  5.0 

33.9 

44.7 

-  0.7 

-  1.6  . 

44.0 

19.0 

-  0.5 

-  2.6 

18.5 

35.3 

-  2.8 

-  7.9 

32.5 

38.4 

-  3.4 

-  8.8 

35.0 

28.1 

-  0.8 

-  2.8 

27.3 

1,588.5 

l  OA  A 

■4-   1  5 
T    JL  . J 

1,612.9 

OA  C 

94.5 

+  2.5 

+  3.4 

07  0 

7  /  .  v 

Transportation,  communications,  electric,  gas,  sanitary  services  . 

115.8 

+  2.3 

+  2.0 

118.1 

485.5 

+  5.0 

+  1.0 

490.5 

128.1 

+  2.6 

+  2.0 

130.7 

464.6 

+10.0 

+  2.2 

474.6 

300.0 

+  2.0 

+  0.7 

302.0 

69.1* 

-  3.2 

-  4.6 

65.9 

230.9 

+  5.2 

+  2.2 

236.1 

200.6 

-  2.6 

-  1.3 

198.0 

Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 


In  thousands  of  iobs 


TIIE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 

and 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
TABLE  0 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 


Fiscal  Yr. 
Average 


Employment* 


Estimated  Change 
From  FY' '71-FY  '72 


I  Percent 


Fiscal  Yr 
Average 


rHE  WORK  FORCE 


JNEMPLOYMENT 
THE  RATE  .  . 


rOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  :   2,439.4 

Nonagricultural  Total  j  

Manufacturing  Total  


Durable  Goods  

Ordnance   . 

Primary  metal  industries  

Fabricated  metal  products  

Machinery,  except  electrical  

Electrical  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  

Transportation  equipment  

Instruments,  photographic,  optical  goods,  watches,  clocks 
All  other  durables  


Nondurable  Goods  

Food  and  kindred  products   

Textile  mill  products  

Apparel  and  related  products  

Paper  and  paper  products  

Printing  and  publishing  

Chemicals  and  allied  products  

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

Leather  and  leather  products  

All  other  nondurables   


Nonmanufacturing  Total 


Contract  construction  

Transportation,  communications,  electric,  gas,  sanitary  services 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Services,  miscellaneous,  and  mining  

Government  

Federal  

State  &.  local  


All  other  nonagricultural  including  agriculture 


2,593.6 

+24.0 

+  0.9 

2,617.6 

154.2 

9.7 

-  6.3 

144.5 

5.9 

5.5 

2,439.4 

+33.7 

+  1.4 

2,473.1 

2,241.4 

+32.2 

+  1.4 

2,273.6 

628.5 

+ 

4.3 

+  0.7 

632.8 

322.2 

+ 

3.9 

+  1.2 

326.1 

20.1 

0.7 

-  3.5 

19.4 

20.0 

+ 

0.8 

+  4.0 

20.8 

40.2 

+ 

1.0 

+  2.5 

41.2 

70.5 

+ 

0.5 

+  0.7 

71.0 

89.0 

+ 

1.5 

+  1.7 

.  90.5 

23.8 

0.3 

-  l .  j 

i.  J  •  J 

32.2 

+ 

0.5 

+  1.6 

32.7 

26.4 

+ 

0.6 

+  2.3 

27.0 

306.3 

+ 

0.4 

+  0.1 

306.7 

37.5 

+ 

0.1 

+  0.3 

37.6 

28.5 

0.5 

-  1.8 

28.0 

49.1 

0.5 

-  1.2 

48.5 

33.9 

0.2 

-  0.6 

33.7 

44.0 

+ 

0.2 

+  0.4 

44.2 

18.5 

+ 

0.3 

+  1.6 

18.8 

32.5 

+ 

1.0 

+  3.1 

33.5 

35.0 

0.5 

-  1.4 

34.5 

27.3 

+ 

0.6 

+  2.2 

27.9 

1,612.9 

+27.9 

+  1.7 

1,640.8 

97.0 
118.1 
490.5 
130.7 
474.6 
302.0 

65.9 
236.1 

198.0 


+  4.0 
+  2.0 
+  4.9 
+  2.9 
+  9.1 
+  5.0 
0.0 
+  5.0 

+  1.5 


4.1 
1.7 
1.0 
2.2 
1.9 
1.7 
0.0 
2.1 


+  0.8 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


101.0 
120.1 
495.4 
133.6 
483.7 
307.0 
65.9 
241.1 

199.5 


Source : 


Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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gains  when  the  industrial  and  computer  equipment  sectors  begin  to  demonstrate 
substantial  growth.    Certain  segments  held  up  well,  especially  the  manufacture 
of  transmission  equipment  and  household  appliances.    While  defense-oriented 
employment  is  expected  to  decline  in  1971  and  1972,  overall  employment  will 
decrease  in  fiscal  1971  but  recoup  somewhat  in  fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  dropped  from  an  annual 
average  of  26,800  in  1969  to  25,200  in  1970.    A  labor-management  dispute 
at  the  General  Electric  Company  idled  21,800  workers  from  October  27,  1969 
through  February  4,  1970;  3,000  General  Motors  employees  were  involved  in  a 
labor-management  dispute  from  September  15,  1970  through  November  20,  1970. 
Cutbacks  by  General  Electric  Co.  in  1970  in  the  aircraft  engine  opeations 
in  Lynn  and  Everett  and  anticipated  displacements  in  the  space  facilities  in 
1971  can  be  attributed  to  reductions  in  defense  contracts.    Despite  hiring 
at  General  Dynamics  Quincy  Yard,  overall  employment  is  expected  to  dip  further 
in  fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  instrument  industry  remained  steady  over  the  last  year. 
Growth  is  expected  through  fiscal  1972  stimulated  by  demands  in  the  educa- 
tional and  biomedical  fields. 

Work  forces  in  the  food  processing  industry  have  declined  even  though  the 
demand  for  food  products  continues  to  grow.    Much  of  this  reduction  in  jobs 
is  attributable  to  improvements  in  productivity  methods  and  an  increase  in 
automation.    Other  losses  are  due  to  relocations  of  plants.    Employment  is 
not  expected  to  fluctuate  very  much  over  the  next  18  months. 

The  decrease  in  employment  in  the  textile  industry  continued  through  1970. 
In  the  last  two  years  7,000  persons  have  been  laid  off  in  this  labor  in- 
tensive industry.    Some  of  the  decline  can  be  attributed  to  competition 
from  synthetics,  especially  in  those  plants  producing  only  woolen  goods; 
some  to  foreign  imports,  particularly  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong.    Many  mills 
have  moved  out  of  Massachusetts,  seeking  lower  labor  costs  and  more  favor- 
able property  tax  benefits.    A  few  have  consolidated  to  reduce  costs.  A 
continued  decrease  in  employment  is  expected  through  fiscal  1972. 

Although  apparel  is  still  the  largest  nondurable  goods  industry  in  the  state, 
employment  in  the  industry  declined  by  2,900  jobs  in  1970.    The  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  foreign  competition  and,  more  recently,  to  problems  in  styl- 
ing.   Staple  items  still  continue  to  hold  up  well.    Except  for  faster  cutting 
and  stitching  machines,  automation  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  this  in- 
dustry.   Consolidations  and  mergers  are  beginning  to  be  made;  more  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future  to  combat  foreign  competition.    A  slow  but  con- 
tinued downtrend  in  the  work  force  is  anticipated  through  fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  paper  and  paper  products  industry  reached  a  peak  in  September 

1966,  attaining  a  high  of  38,000  workers.    The  industry  has  been  constantly 
modernizing.    Expenditures  for  new  machinery  and  equipment  were  heavy  during 

1967,  1968  and  1969.    Automation  and  a  generally  sluggish  economy  account  for 
the  decrease  of  3,600  workers  in  this  industry  over  the  last  four  years. 
Further  changes  in  the  employment  level  will  vary  directly  with  changes  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy  but  some  decline  is  expected  through  fiscal  1972. 
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Employment  in  the  printing  and  publishing  Industry  shrank  moderately  due  to 
automation  and  the  general  economic  climate  in  1970.    The  work  force  in  this 
industry  is  expected  to  decline  in  fiscal  1971  but  recover  somewhat  in 
fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  chemical  industry  in  Massachusetts  has  varied  only  by  a 
few  hundred  each  year  since  I960,  reaching  the  highest  peak  in  1969. 
During  1970  employment  dipped  moderately  due  to  automation  and  the  slowdown 
in  the  economy.    Further  small  cuts  are  anticipated  in  fiscal  1971  followed 
by  an  upturn  in  fiscal  1972. 

Employment  in  the  rubber  and  miscellaneous  products  industry  dropped  by  3,000 
during  1970.    Foreign  imports  plus  lower  labor  and  overhead  costs  in  other 
states  were  contributing  factors  to  the  decline  in  the  rubber  footwear  sector. 
The  labor-management  dispute  at  General  Motors  adversely  affected  that  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  which  produces  tires  and  inner  tubes.    The  plastics 
sector  reflects  business  conditions  in  general  and  fluctuates  as  a  result 
of  them.    Thus  it  is  anticipated  that  employment  in  this  industry  will  drop 
further  in  fiscal  1971  then  begin  to  increase  during  fiscal  1972. 

The  chief  products  of  the  labor-intensive  leather  industry  are  leather  goods 
and  footwear.    The  industry  has  been  suffering  from  the  competition  of  cheaper 
foreign  labor  and  from  the  substitution  of  synthetic  materials  for  leather. 
For  many  years  the  shoe  industry  has  been  moving  out  of  Massachusetts  to 
other  states  in  an  attempt  to  find  lower  production  costs.    The  United  Machine 
Corporation  has  introduced  modern  computerized  equipment  to  the  industry  and 
emphasizes  the  need  to  improve  production  methods  to  offset  lower  wages 
abroad.    Replacing  antiquated  machinery  could  bring  about  improvement.  In 
the  meantime  some  14  plants  have  shut  down  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  year. 
Employment  may  be  cut  back  further  in  1971  especially  in  the  production  of 
ladies'  shoes.    However,  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  children's  footwear 
has  been  able  to  hold  up  fairly  well  and  should  continue  at  a  good  level 
since  this  sector  is  less  vulnerable  to  changes  in  styles.    Overall  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  drop  further  through  fiscal  1972. 

The  annual  average  employment  in  the  construction  industry  has  remained 
virtually  the  same  for  1968,  1969,  and  1970. 

The  impact  on  housing  of  federal  programs  is  now  being  felt.    It  is  probable 
that  more  than  two-fifths  of  new  housing  units  started  in  1970  will  be  built 
under  federal  programs,  an  increase  of  about  17  percent  over  1969.  Federally 
owned  or  sponsored  organizations  like  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships  have  raised 
some  $14  billion  in  the  past  two  years  which  is  being  used  as  seed  money  for 
the  construction  industry  in  1970.    More  money  will  be  raised  to  meet  further 
requirements.    Another  factor  expected  to  contribute  -to  a  housing  surge  is 
the  recent  decline  in  the  prime  interest  rate  the  banks  charge  their  biggest 
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and  best  customers.    This  is  likely  to  signal  lower  long-term  mortgage  rates. 
The  dollar  value  ($1,496,806,558)*  of  all  types  of  construction  permits 
applied  for  in  the  Commonwealth  during  1970  increased  by  22 .6  percent  over  1969. 

Decisions  to  cut  back  on  capital  investments,  made  during  the  first  half  of 
1970  when  excess  capacity  was  increasing,  will  result  in  a  leveling  off  in 
spending  for  plant  expansion  during  fiscal  1971.    This  trend  may  continue 
during  fiscal  1972  as  some  manufacturers  consolidate  to  provide  more 
efficient  plants.    The  existing  boom  in  office  building  should  reach  its 
peak  by  early  1971  and  begin  to  subside  as  demand  for  office  space  starts  to 
decline.    Utilities  will  modernize  facilities  to  house  computers  and  anti- 
pollution equipment. 

During  the  first  half  of  1970  many  plans  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  build- 
ings for  religious  orders  had  to  be  postponed  until  a  more  favorable  finan- 
cial climate  returned.    Fiscal  1971  and  1972  could  bring  stronger- than- 
average  gains  if  long  term  interest  rates  decline.    Construction  is  one  of 
the  principal  industries  in  which  minority  race  employment  is  expected  to 
increase. 

The  transportation  and  utilities  work  force  has  grown  by  approximately  8,000 
in  the  last  three  years.    The  utilities  have  now  automated  so  extensively 
that  employment  gains  in  the  division  will  probably  occur  only  in  transporta- 
tion and  sanitation  services,  sectors  which  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to 
automation.    Overall  employment,  however,  will  continue  to  grow  through  fiscal 
1972. 

Job  rolls  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have  expanded  by  some  8,000  workers 
in  the  past  year.    The  rate  of  growth  will  likely  decelerate  during  the  next 
18  months  owing  to  the  slowdown  in  the  economy,  inflation,  and  a  drop  in  real 
personal  income,  but  more  jobs  will  be  added  in  the  industry  through  fiscal 
1972. 

Employment  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  establishments  has  in- 
creased by  an  annual  average  of  more  than  5,000  employees  over  the  past  three 
years.    Largest  gains  occurred  in  the  life  insurance  and  banking  sectors. 
Despite  the  installation  of  data  processing  equipment  by  banking  and  insur- 
ance firms,  expansion  in  the  range  of  services  provided  by  these  establish- 
ments has  become  so  wide  that  employment  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
through  fiscal  1972. 


*   Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
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The  largest  employment:  gain  In  the  past  decade  (about  60  percent)  has  been 
in  the  services  division.    Almost  15,000  jobs  were  added  in  1970  alone. 
Most  of  this  upsurge  occurred  in  the  educational  and  medical  fields  where 
expansion  will  continue  in  response  to  demand  for  more  of  such  services. 
However,  the  growth  in  miscellaneous  business  service  personnel  should  be 
at  a  slower  rate  over  the  next  18  months,  reflecting  the  economic  slump. 

Work  forces  expanded  in  federal  agencies  during  the  1960's.    However , defense 
and  budgetary  cutbacks  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  past  months  have 
trimmed  payroll  rosters  to  approximately  the  1960  level.    The  annual  average 
employment  of  Federal  workers  in  Massachusetts  dropped  from  68,400  in  1969 
to  67,800  in  1970.    Cutbacks  were  made  at  the  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  and 
Westover  Air  Base.    The  NASA  installation  in  Cambridge  was  closed  and  the 
facility  taken  over  by  the  Transportation  Department.    Further  cutbacks  in 
military  installations  have  been  announced  for  1971.    The  situation  may  im- 
prove slightly  during  fiscal  1972  with  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
federal  programs  designed  to  speed  up  the  transitional  period. 

State  and  local  agencies  have  added  some  50,000  jobs  in  the  Commonwealth 
over  the  past  decade  including  6,800  in  1970.    Continued  growth  is  ex- 
pected through  1972  in  response  to  additional  demands  for  educational, 
medical,  welfare,  protective  and  recreational  services. 

Insured  unemployment  was  higher  every  week  in  1970  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  the  year  before.    The  drop  in  covered  employment  anticipated  for 
fiscal  1971  will  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  to  88,900  in  the  weekly  average  of 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits.    The  average  insured  rate  will  approximate 
5.1  percent.    Toward  the  end  of  1971  an  upturn  in  the  economy  is  anticipated. 
Beginning  January  1972  many  additional  workers  will  be  brought  under  coverage 
by  the  1970  Amendments  to  the  Federal  and  State  Employment  Security  Laws. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  assumed  covered  employment  will  increase  to  1,850,000 
in  fiscal  1972,  insured  unemployment  will  average  75,200,  and  the  rate  will 
ease  down  to  4.1  percent. 


4.    Employment  Development  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Employers  register  many  of  their  jobs  with  the  local  employment  offices  of 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security.    This  is  not  a  complete  listing  of  all 
available  job  opportunities  since  many  openings,  especially  on  managerial, 
sales, and  technical  levels  are  listed  only  with  private  employment  agencies, 
unions,  and  professional  associations  or  are  advertised  in  trade  journals 
or  in  the  daily  press.    However,  these  listings  do  reflect  occupational 
outlooks,  particularly  with  respect  to  hard-to-fill  work  categories. 

The  steady  increase  in  unemployment  during  calendar  year  1970  affected  a 
wide  range  of  occupations «    Nevertheless  many  job  openings  remained  unfilled 
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for  some  time  with  a  significant  percentage  of  these  classified  as  "long 
term",    unfilled  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more.    The  Employment  Service 
has  widely  publicized  such  openings  by  radio  announcements  and  in  its  Job 
Bank  in  an  effort  to  match  applicants  and  jobs. 

Table  H  gives  a  comparison  of  unfilled  positions  in  August,  1969  and  November, 
1970.    The  two  listings  highlight  the  growth  in  the  clerical,  sales,  and  ser- 
vice areas  and  the  steep  decline  in  other  areas  over  the  fifteen  months. 

The  figures  at  the  end  of  November,  1970  give  an  indication  of  job  pros- 
pects which  will  exist  into  1971.    In  the  Professional,  Technical *and 
Managerial  area  only  a  few  are  listed. 


Professional,  Technical,  &  Managerial  Openings 


Total 
Openings 


Open  for  30 
days  or  more 
Number!  Percent 


Engineering,  Scientists  and 

Support  Technicians  229  180  79 

Mathematicians  and  Natural 

Scientists  13  12  92 

Draftsman  87  80  92 

Engineering  and  Scientific 

Technicians  55  27  49 


Such  a  listing  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  thousands  unemployed  in 
these  fields  in  the  Route  128  area  alone  and  probably  represents  jobs  with 
a  high  degree  of  specialization.    Prospects  for  this  highly  educated  group 
in  our  work  force  are  not  encouraging  for  the  coming  year,  but  one  step  is 
being  planned  for  early  in  1971  which  will  marshal  private  and  governmental 
efforts  to  assist  in  their  placement.    This  ir  the  opening  on  Route  128  of 
a  local  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security,  funded 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which  will  attempt  to  resolve  the 
particular  problems  of  the  unemployed  scientist  and  engineer.    The  office 
will  completely  catalogue  the  skills  and  work  histories  of  these  workers 
and  solicit  listings  of  openings  and  opportunities  for  them  throughout  the 
United  States.    Although  Massachusetts  would  prefer  to  find  use  for  their 
talents  in  developing  local  industries,  relocations  will  be  sought  if  this 
is  a  better  or  sole  alternative  for  them. 

Demand  continues  to  exist  in  the  medical,  health,  and  welfare  field 
as  shown  by  a  listing  of  2,244  openings  of  which  1,986  or  89  percent  had 
existed  for  thirty  days  or  more...  By  far  the  greatest  need  is  for  registered 
nurses . 
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Survey  of  Unfilled  Job  Openings  by  Occupational  Groups 
August"""?!,  1969,    November  30,  1970 


TABLE  H 


August  1969 

November  1970 

Occupational  Groups 

All 

30  Davs 
Or  More 

All 

- 

30  Davs 
Or  More 

TOTAL 

12,844 

6,591 

14,659 

13,013 

0,1    Professional,  Technics! 
and  Managerial 
Medical,  Health  and 
Welfare 

1,587 

1,317 

384 
2,244 

299 
1,986 

2    Clerical  and  Sales 

3,524 

1,581 

5,385 

4,653 

3  Service 

2,004 

722 

3,488 

3,297 

4    Farming,  Forestry,  Fishing 

106 

41 

INA 

INA 

5  Processing 

573 

307 

107 

95 

6    Machine  Trades 

Metal  Machining 
Machine  Operators  and 
Helpers  and  Feeders 
Machinists  and  Related 

1,331 

877 

736 
380 

99 

257 

629 
325 

91 

213 

7    Bench  Work 

1,281 

757 

164 

163 

8  Structural 

848 

433 

865 

754 

9  Miscellaneous 

Packaging  and 
Material  Handling 

1,590 

556 

453 

418 
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The  most  hopeful  field  for  1971  Is  the  clerical  one,  having  the  largest 
number  of  unfilled  openings. 


Clerical  Openings 


Occupations 

Openings 

Open 
days 
Numb erf 

for  30 
or  more 
Percent 

Total 

5,385 

4,653 

86 

Secretaries 

1,296 

1,228 

95 

Clerks,  General  &  General  Office 

1,412 

1,263 

89 

Sales  Clerks 

1,066 

702 

66 

Others 

1,611 

1,460 

91 

Clerical  and  service  work  opportunities  should  continue  to  be  moderately 
good  in  1972  also.     Many  unemployed  men  with  managerial  and  technical 
experience  may  be  forced  to  take  these  jobs,  especially  the  clerical  ones, 
although  they  are  generally  lower  paying  than  their  previous  employment. 
This  is  an  area  to  which  wives  of  unemployed  men  also  are  turning. 

The  next  category  in  order  of  openings  was  that  of  Service  Worker  with 
3,488  listed,  3,297  or  95  percent  of  which  were  open  thirty  days  or  more. 
The  largest  categories  of  need  here  are  food  service  workers,  cooks,  chefs, 
and  launderers . 

Manufacturing  employment  in  both  the  durable  and  nondurable  industries  has 
continued  to  decline  with  electronics,  space  industries,  textiles,  apparel, 
and  leather  most  prominent.    Weaknesses  are  also  appearing  in  such  industries 
as  jewelry,  paper  and  nonelectrical  machinery.    However,  a  few  job  cate- 
gories in  manufacturing  industries  did  report  unfilled  openings. 


Manufacturing  Openings 


Total 

Open 
days 

for  30 
or  more 

Openings 

,  Number| 

Percent 

Machine  Trades 

736 

629 

85 

Machine  Operators  and 
Helpers 

99 

91 

92 

Metal  Machinery 
Machinists 

380 
257 

325 
213 

86 
83 

Bench  Work 

164 

163 

99 
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In  the  machine  trades,  which  involve  the  areas  of  fabricated  metals  and  non- 
electrical machinery  manufacturing,  openings    xisted  for  736  workers  of 
which  629  (85  percent)  were  of  thirty  days  or  more  duration.  Although 
there  have  been  declines  in  these  industries,  demand  in  these  occupations 
continues  to  be  relatively  strong. 

Massachusetts  is  in  the  process  of  greatly  improving  the  number,  geographical 
distribution  ,  and  quality  of  its  vocational  school  educational  facilities 
which  prepare  workers  in  the  construction  and  mechanical  trades.    Among  the 
needs  they  will  prepare  to  fill  are  those  for  mechanic  and  repairmen,  where 
at  the  end  of  November  there  were  354  openings,  206  or  58  percent  of  thirty 
days  duration. 

Hopes  for  economic  recovery  in  Massachusetts  and  a  reduction  in  unemployment 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  expansion  in  the  construction  field,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  residential  construction.    As  the  result  of  a  greater 
availability  of  mortgage  funds  at  lower  interest  rates  new  job  opportunities 
should  become  available  in  this  industry  through  fiscal  1972. 

This  may  prove  to  be  a  good  source  of  employment  for  many  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  and  greater  percentages  of  minority  racial  groups.    Openings  for 
structural  workers  numbered  865  in  November,  87  percent  of  which  had  been 
open  thirty  days  or  more.    The  greatest  need  was  for  plumbers,  gas  fitters, 
steam  fitters,  welders  and  carpenters. 

Packaging  and  materials  handling  workers  are  employed  in  all  type  of  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade.     In  November,  1970 
there  were  453  openings  for  these  occupations;  418  were  open  for  30  or  more 
days. 

Of  all  job  openings  listed  for  November  more  than  eighty  percent  were  in  non- 
manufacturing  industries  with  two  fifths  of  these  in  the  service  occupations. 

There  will  be  some  job  openings  in  nearly  every  occupation  despite  the  general 
economic  sluggishness,  because  of  the  need  for  replacements  due  to  job  switches, 
deaths  and  retirements. 

Real  growth,  apart  from  such  replacements  will  be  in  the  professional  and 
service  areas.    In  the  professional  field  so  hard  hit  in  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  sectors  during  calendar  year  1970,  there  will  be 
opportunities  arising  through  fiscal  1972,  should  the  Federal  Government 
proceed  with  plans  for  additional  space  research  and  development  and  if 
rapid  progress  is  made  in  conversion  to  other  products  in  some  of  our  in- 
dustries.   Technical  openings  will  be  found  ii  the  protective  services, 
computer  services,  and  laboratory  research  facilities  in  fiscal  1972. 
Service  work  will  continue  to  be  an  important  source  of  employment  for 
beginners  as  well  as  experienced  workers.    Opportunities  in  this  field 
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will  result  from  population  growth,  greater  emphasis  on  better  medical  care, 
continued  expansion  of  educational  special  set  ices,  the  desire  for  more 
personal  services,  and  recreational  activity.    Service  is  a  popular  field 
with  a  variety  of  occupational  openings  for  women  workers.    As  business  be- 
gins to  improve  advertising,  accounting,  auditing,  bookkeeping,  maintenance, 
and  collection  services  will  offer  clerical  and  service  openings. 

Retail  trade,  continuing  the  expansion  of  outlets  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional shopping  centers,  will  need  clerical  and  office  help.    The  trend  to 
longer  store  hours  will  require  more  part-time  sales  clerks.    1971  is  antici- 
pated to  be  a  banner  year  for  automobile  sales,  which  should  result  in  a  de- 
mand for  more  car  salesmen  and  mechanics. 

An  occupational  field  in  which  the  outlook  has  recently  deteriorated  dras- 
tically for  the  college- trained  is  teaching.    It  has  become  crowded  with 
graduates  in  education  and  liberal  arts.    Prospects  for  jobs  are  dim  not  only 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  but  also  in  colleges  and  universities  which, 
for  budgetary  reasons,  are  being  forced  to  curtail  employment  of  junior  in- 
structors.   Other  factors  affecting  the  problem  are  a  lessening  in  the  rate 
of  increase  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  because  of  a  drop  in  the  birth 
rate.    The  closing  of  parochial  schools  in  many  areas  may  provide  some  future 
openings  for  teachers.    The  decline  in  the  demand  for  teachers  has  affected 
young  women  proportionately  more  than  young  men  since  many  of  the  former  have 
traditionally  sought  teaching  as  a  career.    Because  of  the  difficulties  for- 
seen  in  placing  graduate  degree  holders  in  both  scientific  and  academic  fields, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  ceasing  to  encourage, 
if  not  actually  to  discourage,  the  increasing  numbers  trying  for  them  and 
to  discontinue  programs  leading  to  PhD's  at  some  institutions. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  year  1970  saw  a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment.    In  the  month  of  December  the 
estimate  of  persons  without  a  job  rose  to  159,800.    This  was  the  highest  count 
for  December  in  the  past  twenty  years.    The  annual  average  for  1970  at  136,000 
has  been  higher  only  once  in  the  past  two  decades  -  in  1958  when  the  annual 
average  was  153,000.    July  usually  is  a  month  of  high  unemployment  in  Massa- 
chusetts because  of  the  closing  of  establishments  for  vacations.    Those  people 
not  entitled  to  vacation  pay  file  unemployment  claims  at  this  time,  inflating 
the  count.    In  1970  it  was  estimated  162,000  were  unemployed  in  July,  the 
highest  count  for  that  month  since  1958  and  the  highest  count  for  any  month 
since  January  1959. 

Insured  unemployment  was  higher  every  week  in  1970  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  the  year  before.  The  insured  unemployment  rate  in  December  1970  was  5.3 
percent  compared  to  2.4  percent  in  December  1969.  The  annual  average  insured 
unemployment  rate  increased  from  2.4  percent  in  1969  .to  3.8  in  1970.    Six  of 
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the  eight  major  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  Massachusetts  were 
classified  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  at  year's  end.    Lowell  and 
New  Bedford  were  listed  among  the  ten  areas  in  the  United  States  suffering 
most  from  unemployment.    Table  I  lists  annual  averages  of  unemployment  in 
SMSA's  and  the  smaller  areas  which  are  classified. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  Universe  of  Need  methodology  as  worked  out  by  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  indicates  that  the  number  of  different 
persons  who  will  need  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972  approximates  790,000  individuals.    The  Universe  includes  an 
estimated  230,000  poor,  classified  in  two  groups;  the  disadvantaged  (minority 
groups,  the  group  16  to  21  years  of  age,  those  45  years  of  age  or  older, 
school  dropouts,  the  handicapped)  and  other  poor.    The  Universe  also  includes 
560,000  nonpoor,  those  who  hover  near  the  poverty  line  and  those  who  are  not 
considered  poor. 

A  large  group  of  persons  who  are  in  the  Universe  of  Need  possibly  for  the 
first  time  are  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  unemployed  because  of 
the  cutback  in  space  and  defense-oriented  spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  disadvantaged  include  poor  persons  who  do  not  have  suitable  employment 
and  are  either  a  school  dropout,  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  under  22 
years,  over  45,  or  handicapped. 


a.    Minority  Group  Status 

The  following  table  shows  estimates  for  1970  of  total  and  nonwhite  popula- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  Boston. 


1960     1970  

Total       Nonwhite*    Negro  Total       Nonwhite*  Negro 

Massachusetts      5,149,000      125,000    112,000  5,727,000      200,000  181,000 

Boston  SMSA         2,595,000       87,000      78,000  2,730,000      140,000  127,000 

Boston  City            697,000       70,000      63,000  641,000      116,000  105,000 


*    Estimate  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72  

MASSACHUSETTS   Base  Period  Used      CALENDAR  YEAR  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Planning 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

1  ft  "7  A 

1970 

tor  t I   ly  1 L 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

776,124 

790,000 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a. 

Poor 

226,809 

230,000 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

186,111 

188,000 

(2)     Other  Poor 

40,698 

42,000 

b. 

Nonpoor 

549,315 

560,000 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

160,337 

165,000 

(2)     All  other  Nonpoor 

388,978 

395,000 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

186,111 

188,000 

a. 

Unemployed 

17,075 

18,000 

b. 

Underutilized 

169,036 

170,000 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

15,878 

16,000 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

136,896 

137,000 

(3)     Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

16,262 

17,000 
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Massachusetts 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 

Base  Period  Used  FY  1970  For  Fiscal  Year  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 
State  or  Area  Total 


1. 

Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970)  i' 

5,726,676 

a.  Age  Distribution:  U 

16  through  21  years 

515,401 

22  through  44  years 

1,603,469 

45  years  and  over 

1,889,803 

b.  Members  of  Minority- -Total 

285,000 

16  years  and  over 

190,000 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force  - 

2,576,400 

(12  month  average  for  year  1970) 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

2,439,800 

(1)  Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

2,247,400 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

136,600 

(1)  Unemployment  Rate 

5.3 

3, 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1972  (From  Table  1) 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

790,000 

a.  Poor 

230,000 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

188,000 

(2)  Other  Poor 

42,000 

b.  Nonpoor 

560,000 

(1)  Near-poverty 

165,000 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

395,000 

4. 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  1 

188,000- 

a*  Unemployed 

18,000 

b.  Underutilized 

170,000 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

16,000 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

137,000 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

17,000 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients  Monthly  Average  FY  1970 

378,212  V 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

15,000  £/ 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

40.000  1/ 

1/  Bureau  of  the  Census  1970 

2/  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  Estimate 

3/  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

4/  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Research  Department 

5/  State  Veterans  Services,  War  Records  Department 
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It  is  estimated  58  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  living  in  the  City  of  Boston.    The  remaining  42  percent  are  living 
throughout  the  state  mostly  in  the  large  cities. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  nonwhite  migrants  during  the  1960's  can  be 
attributed  to  the  attraction  of  Massachusetts  cities  which  offer  greater 
opportunities  for  housing,  work,  and  welfare  coverage  than  cities  in  other 
states.    The  same  period  saw  many  new  federally- funded  programs  come  into 
being  designed  to  train,  upgrade,  and  place  the  disadvantaged.    The  big 
cities  received  the  largest  share  of  this  funding. 

The  following  summary  of  employment  services  given  nonwhites  by  the  State 
Employment  Service  during  fiscal  year  1970  shows  that  nonwhites  received 
employment  assistance  in  greater  proportion  than  their  proportion  in  the 
total  population  of  the  State. 


Employment  Services 


Number 


Nonwhite 


Percent  Nonwhite 
of  Total  Population 


Total  Population  5,726,676  200,000 

New  Applications  280,893  29,540 

Referrals  240,436  36,652 

Placements  106,579  17,207 


3.5 

10.5 
15.2 
16.1 


The  Spanish  Surname  population  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
is  thought  now  to  approximate  107,000  people  (see  Table  M  ).    Many  come  from 
the  small  impoverished  islands  off  Puerto  Rico.    They  migrate  to  the  cities 
seeking  low-cost  housing  and  work  opportunities.    Since  their  educational 
attainment  is  of  a  low  level,  learning  English  becomes  a  great  problem. 
Adult  classes  and  public  school  facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  instruction.    Small  classes  set  up  and  admin- 
istered by  Community  Action  Agencies  have  been  unable  to  fill  the  gap.  A 
recent  survey  in  Boston  showed  approximately  2,600  school  age  youngsters 
not  attending  school,  the  main  reason  being  the  shortage  of  bi- lingual 
teachers . 
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Table  M 


Spanish  Surname  Population 
in  Massachusetts  -  1970* 


Location 


Number 


Origin 


Boston 

Greater  Boston 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Walt ham 

Brockton 

New  Bedford 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Other 


25,000 
2,700 
1,000 
8,000 
2,500 


Puerto  Rico 


800 


2,000 
48,800 
12,500 
1,400 
2,300 


Portugal,  Cape  Verde,  Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico,  Portugal 


Total 


107,000 


*    Estimate  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
b.    Age  Factors 

The  distribution  of  state  population  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  1965  as 
worked  out  by  a  reconciliation  of  the  1960  Census  of  Population  and  the 
1965  State  Census  shows  13  percent  of  the  population  to  be  in  the  16-21 
age  group  and  47  percent  in  the  45  years  and  over  group.    This  would  put 
roughly    three-fifths  of  the  total  population  16  years  of  age  or  over  in 
these  disadvantaged  age  groups  and  two-fifths  in  the  preferred  22-44  year 
age  group. 


c.    Educational  Attainment 

A  survey  made  for  the  United  Community  Services  in  1965  showed  that  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  white  and  27  percent  of  nonwhite  heads  of  households  had  com- 
pleted twelve  or  more  grades  of  school.    Table  0    shows  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educe  ion  for  the  school  year  1968-1969 
showing  reasons  why  students  dropped  out  of  schools  in  the  State. 
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Table  0 


Massachusetts  Student  Dropouts 
School  Year  1968-1969 


Reason  for  Withdrawal 


Number  of  Students 


Seek  Employment 
Marriage 

Unhappy  in  School 
Academic  Difficulty 
Illness 

Home  Conditions 
Behavioral  Difficulties 
Lack  of  Ability 
Reason  Unknown 


1,908 
12,789 


5,454 
1,585 


1,038 


906 
740 
546 
524 
88 


Total 


d.    Family  Income 

Table  P    gives  an  income  distribution  of  families  based  on  1959  data  re- 
ported in  the  1960  Census  of  Population. 

Income  per  capita  in  Massachusetts*  increased  from  $2,459  in  1960  to  $4,156 
in  1969,  compared  with  the  increase  nationally  from  $2,215  in  1960  to  $3,687 
in  1969.    Average  earnings  in  employment  covered  by  the  Massachusetts  Employ- 
ment Security  Law  increased  from  $4,547  in  1960  to  $6,296  in  1968  for  a  gain 
of  38  percent. 


e.    Welfare  Recipients 

Far  reaching  changes  in  Welfare  were  brought  about  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
A  comparison  of  Welfare  Recipients^  in  April  1963  and  April  1969  indicate 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  increased  ten 
times  during  the  period.    The  caseload  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  increased  from  20,288  in  1963  to  an  annual  average  of  56,932  for 
fiscal  year  1970.    General  relief  cases  increased  from  8,261  to  19,722  and 
disability  assistance  cases  from  10,442  to  16,685  over  the  same  period. 


*  Office  of  Business  Economics  -  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

#  Massachusetts  Department  of  Welfare 
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TABLE  P 


Family  Income  in  1959,  by  Race 
Massachusetts 


Al] 

L  Families 

Nonwhite  Families 

Number 

Percent  of 
Total  Families 

Number 

Percent  of 
Nonwhite  Families 

Total  Families 

1,292,404 

100.0 

• 

27.047 

100. 0 

Under  $1,000 

31,707 

2.5 

1,952 

7.2 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

54,269 

4.2 

2,641 

9.8 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

74,494 

5.8 

3,659 

13.5 

000  to  QQQ 

107  701 

ft  1 

O.J 

3,947 

14.6 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

149,440 

11.6 

3,461 

12.8 

$S    OOO    ^n    ^5  QQQ 

1A.  1 
m .  j 

3,407 

12.6 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

161,821 

12.5 

2,459 

67  000  en  fiQ  QQQ 

•jftft  114. 

91  8 
c  J  .  o 

3,793 

14.0 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

152,898 

11.8 

1,465 

5.4 

$15,000  and  over 

67,313 

5.2 

263 

1.0 

Number  of  Families  with 
Income  Below  $3,000 

160,470 

12.5 

8,252 

30.5 

Median  Income 

Amount 
$6,272 

Amount 
$4,383 

Source:    U.S. Census  of  Population  1960, 

Massachusetts  "Detailed  Characteristics"  Table  140 
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TABLE  Q 


Comparison  of  Per  Capita  Personal  Income 
Massachusetts  and  Total  U.S. 
1960-1969 


Year 

Massachusetts 

Percent 
Change 

U.S. 

Percent 
Change 

Massachusetts 
as  Percent  of  U.S. 

1960 

$2,459 

$2,215 

111.02 

1961 

2,553 

+  3.82 

2,264 

+  2.21 

112.76 

1962 

2,675 

4.78 

2,368 

4.59 

112.96 

1963 

2,770 

3.55 

2,455 

3.67 

112.83 

1964 

2,919 

5.38 

2,586 

5.34 

112.88 

1965 

3,067 

5.07 

2,760 

6.73 

111.12 

1966 

3,271 

6.65 

2,963 

7.35 

110.39 

1967 

3,554 

8.65 

3,162 

6.72 

112.40 

1968 

3,888 

9.40 

3,425 

8.32 

113.52 

1969 

4,156 

6.89 

3,687 

7.65 

112.72 

Source:    U.S.D.C.    Office  of  Business  Economics 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than 
the  Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need 

Many  workers  in  the  state  who  are  not  disadvantaged  also  require  employment 
assistance  during  the  course  of  the  year.    Many  persons  work  in  seasonal 
industries.    Trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  expands  during  the  Christmas 
season.    Because  of  the  flexible  hours  and  part  time  positions  available  dur- 
ing this  season  students,  housewives,  and  retired  persons  find  employment  in 
these  establishments.    Hundreds  are  added  in  the  late  fall  then  released  at 
Christmas.    The  manufacture  of  toys,  games  and  sporting  goods  is  another  in- 
dustry affected  by  this  seasonality. 

Weather  conditions  affect  contract  construction  employment  in  the  winter. 
From  December  1969  to  January  1970  employment  dropped  by  12,600  in  the  in- 
dustry.   Other  factors  influencing  the  industry  are  intensity  of  demand  and 
credit  and  mortgage  conditions. 

Seasonal  declines  occur  in  dairy  processing,  candy  making,  food  processing, 
fishing  and  agriculture.    The  automobile  industry  experiences  an  annual  shut- 
down for  retooling  for  the  following  year's  model.    Seasonal  as  well  as  style 
changes  affect  the  apparel  and  textile  industries.    This  situation  was  aggra- 
vated during  1970  by  a  long  period  of  indecision  as  to  the  preferred  height 
of  the  hemline  by  women.    Resort  and  tourist  business  is  also  highly  seasonal. 
Workers  in  these  industries  file  for  benefits  during  spells  of  unemployment. 

Obsolescent  skills  present  problems  for  some  of  the  unemployed.  This  con- 
dition exists  in  today's  economy  for  highly  specialized  engineers  and  pro- 
fessional people. 

Shoe  and  textile  workers  who  become  unemployed  are  finding  their  skills  either 
obsolete  or  of  little  value  because  of  automation. 

Employment  prospects  for  recent  graduates  of  college  or  graduate  school  are 
much  less  promising  than  during  most  of  the  1960's.    The  surplus  of  engineers, 
technicians,  teachers,  and  junior  management  personnel  adversely  affect  recent 
graduates'  chances  in  these  formerly  promising  fields.    This  group  will  need 
assistance  in  finding  a  spot  in  the  business  world. 

Returning  veterans  are  offered  employment-related  services  by  the  Division  in 
the  transfer  from  military  to  civilian  status. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

During  the  present  sluggish  economy  barriers  to  the  employment  of  the  dis- 
advantaged have  become  greatly  intensified.    Any  surplus  of  jobs  has  suddenly 
disappeared  in  many  categories  with  the  exception  of  some  service  and 
office  jobs.    For  blue  collar  type  jobs  the  disadvantaged  are  finding  com- 
petition from  those  who  are  better  educated  and  trained  but  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed. 
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Present  austerity  and  efficiency  policies  resulting  from  the  state  of  the 
economy  cause  reluctance  on  the  part  of  management  to  modify  job  requirements 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  job  seekers.  On-the-job  training  programs 
are  nil  when  there  are  no  jobs  to  be  filled. 

Because  the  disadvantaged  are  the  poor  unemployed,  transportation  is  a  problem 
when  jobs  and  home  are  far  apart.    Mobility  is  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  these 
persons. 

The  problem  of  proper  day  care  for  children  of  heads  of  households,  usually 
women,  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  such  programs  as  WIN  or  MDTA  has  not 
as  yet  been  solved. 

Language  is  a  barrier  for  some  people  with  Spanish  Surnames.    They  neither 
speak  nor  understand  English.    This  handicap  must  be  overcome  before  they 
are  able  to  take  their  places  in  the  work  force. 
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1 .     Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Although  the  national  recession  is  considered  to  have  reached  its 
bottom  in  November  1970,  the  state  of  the  economy  of  Massachusetts 
continued  to  worsen  during  1971.    Unemployment  averaged  185,000,  a 
third  higher  than  in  1970.    An  all-time  peak  in  unemployment  of 
213,300  occurred  in  June,  the  highest  level  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Average  rate  of  unemployment  for  1971  was  7.0  percent  as  against  5.3 
percent  in  1970. 

Reflecting  the  deterioration  in  the  economy  all  the  eight  major  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  Massachusetts  were  classified  at  the 
end  of  1971  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  above  six  percent. 
The  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA  recorded  an  average  unemployment  rate  of 
9.3  percent  and  the  Lowell  SMSA    12.1  percent. 

Employment  dropped  by  1.1  percent  to  2,448,800,  the  first  annual  de- 
cline since  1963,  yet  the  work  force  continued  to  grow,  reaching  an 
all-time  high  of  2,660,200  in  December. 

Manufacturing  continued  its  long-term  drop  in  the  state,  displacing 
46,200  workers.    The  gain  of  20,300  in  nonmanufacturing  staffs  compen- 
sated for  less  than  half  this  loss.     During  the  1960's  contractions 
in  manufacturing  forces  had  been  significantly  offset  by  expansion  of 
nonmanufacturing  job  rolls. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  expanded  its  efforts  in  several 
new  directions.    To  help  the  many  unemployed  technical  and  professional 
people  a  new  office,  the  Professional  Service  Center,  was  opened  on 
Route  128  in  January  1971.    To  help  the  long-term  unemployed  a  new 
state  law  was  approved  in  September  which  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  from  a  maximum  of  39  weeks  to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
By  the  last  week  of  1971  over  200,000  weeks  had  been  claimed  under 
this  Additional  Benefits  program. 

In  October  another  state  law  took  effect,  which  required  that  welfare 
general  relief  recipients  who  are  considered  employable  must  pick  up 
their  checks  at  DES  offices.    If  judged  to  be  employable,  new  applicants 
for  this  welfare  program    must  register  with  the  DES  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance.    Despite  the  high  rate  of  general  unemployment,  the 
DES  is  trying  to  obtain  suitable  employment  for  these  persons  by  giv- 
ing them  necessary  manpower  services. 
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Unemployment  should  finally  begin  to  decline  during  1972  as  the 
general  economic  recovery  continues.    Government  agencies  will  be 
able  to  provide  even  more  public  service  jobs  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  which  is  providing  a  third  more  in  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1973  than  in  fiscal  1972.    A  modest  improvement  is 
anticipated  in  the  private  business  sector  which  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  lag  behind  the  national  recovery.    For  fiscal  year  1973  the 
unemployment  rate  should  drop  to  an  average  of  6.5  percent. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  present  recession  in  Massachusetts 
are  proving  to  be  far  greater  than  those  of  1958  and  1961.    The  economy 
of  the  earlier  recessions  in  the  state  followed  cyclical  patterns  with 
the  unemployment  trends  coinciding  with  those  of  the  nation  as  shown 
in  Chart  A.    However,  this  recession  appears  to  be  structural  in  nature 
as  well  and  recovery  is  lagging  behind  the  nation . 


2.    Description  of  State 
a.     Definition  of  Area 

According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  Massachusetts  ranked  tenth  in  popula- 
tion.   Massachusetts  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  New 
England  and  renowned  for  its  excellence  in  medicine,  education,  and 
culture,  and  its  historical  heritage.     It  ranks  forty- fifth  among  the 
states  in  size  with  a  land  area  of  some  7,900  square  miles.  Worcester 
County,  a  leading  industrial  area  in  central  Massachusetts,  is  the 
largest  county.    Nantucket  County,  an  island  30  miles  off  Cape  Cod, 
is  the  smallest  county.    The  climate  of  the  state  is  favorable  to 
industrial  enterprise,  with  temperatures  averaging  28  degrees  In 
January  and  72  degrees  in  July. 

Those  cities  which  have  Model  Cities  Programs  include  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester. 
Boston,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Springfield  also  have  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Programs , 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

In  order  to  estimate  the  conditions  prevailing  in  fiscal  1972  and 
1973  for  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  important  assump- 
tions regarding  the  state's  recovery.    These  projections  assume  that: 
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CHART  A 

Massachusetts  Unemployment  Rates  in 
Three  Economic  Contractions  and  Recoveries 

Seasonally  Adjusted 

rcenc  Percent 


-12       -10      -8         -6       -4      -2  0  2       4  6         8       10  12 


Note:       The  business  cycle  troughs,  as  identified  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  were  April  1958,  February  1961,  and 
November  1970  (tentative). 

Source:    Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
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1.  The  Federal  Government  will  at  least  maintain 

its  present  level  of  expenditures  and  may  possibly 
increase  expenditures  for  new  programs  in  research 
and  development. 

2.  The  federal  economic  wage  and  price  control  plan 
will  continue,  thus  keeping  inflation  under  control. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  will  honor  its  mortgage 
commitments  and  interest  rates  will  drop  a  bit 
lower  so  that  the  upsurge  will  continue  in  both 
residential  and  commercial  construction. 

4.  The  investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowances  will  stimulate  the  purchase  of  new 
capital  equipment  and  some  expansion  of  facilities. 

5.  Imports  will  adversely  affect  to  a  slightly  lesser 
degree  such  industries  as  textiles,  leather,  and 
transportation  equipment. 

6.  The  civilian  work  force  will  expand  as  students 
graduate  or  leave  school  and  more  veterans  enter 
the  job  market. 

7.  The  general  economy  of  Massachusetts  will  improve 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  the  nation. 

8.  Consumer  confidence  and  spending  will  expand. 

9.  Spending  by  state  and  local  governments  will 
continue  to  increase. 

10.    The  secular  trend  in  Massachusetts  in  employment 
will  continue  downward  in  manufacturing  and  up- 
ward in  nonmanufacturing. 


These  assumptions  applied  to  the  state  economy  should  result  in: 

1.    A  continuation  of  the  decline  in  employment  in 
manufacturing  which  accelerated  in  early  fiscal 
year  1971  and  is  expected  to  persist  throughout 
fiscal  1972.    There  should  be  a  slight  recovery 
in  fiscal  1973  (2.2  percent),  the  first  possible 
gain  in  nine  years. 
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A  growth  in  nonmanuf acturing  jobs  which  will 
offset  losses  in  manufacturing  and  keep  pace 
with  increases  in  the  work  force. 


3.    Unemployment  reaching  a  high  for  the  recession 
in  fiscal  1972  and  tapering  off  somewhat  in 
fiscal  1973,  still  remaining  about  one  percent 
above  the  national  average. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  population  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  1970  census,  was 
5,689,170,  which  represented  a  gain  of  10.5  percent  over  1960. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  State's  residents  lived  in  urban  areas 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  percent  in  rural  areas.    The  state  dropped 
from  ninth  to  tenth  place  according  to  population  in  the  ten  year 
interval.    Five  cities  in  Massachusetts  have  populations  greater 
than  100,000. 


Amount 

Percent 

Area 

1970 

1960 

of  Change 

Change 

Boston 

641,071 

697,197 

-56,126 

-8.1 

Worcester 

176,572 

186,587 

-10,015 

-5.4 

Springfield 

163,905 

174,463 

-10,558 

-6.1 

New  Bedford 

101,777 

102,477 

700 

-0.7 

Cambridge 

100,361 

107,716 

-  7,355 

-6.8 

While  all  of  the  five  largest  cities  lost  population,  growth  took 
place  in  the  Route  128  area  and,  most  markedly,  in  some  small  out- 
lying towns.    For  instance,  the  two  fastest  growing  towns  were 
Harvard,  which  grew  by  389.1  percent,  from  2,563  in  1960  to  12,536 
In  1970,  and  Kingston,  which  grew  by  189.9  percent  from  1,301  to 
3,772. 
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TABLE  B 


Population  and  Civilian  Work  Force  by  Labor  Force  Status 

for  Selected  Years 
(In  000' s) 


Population 

Total  Work  Force 

Employment 
Total 

Nonagrlcultural  W  &  S 
Unemployment 
Labor  Disputes 


5,149.3  5,295.3  5,503.0*  5,689.2 
2,265.5      2,357.0      2,581.3  2,618.8 


2,146.7 
1,907.4 

114.6 

4.2 


2,240.9 
2,024.4 

114.6 

1.5 


2,475.5 
2,277.5 

100.5 

5.3 


2,476.3 
2,280.9 

137.7 

4.8 


*  Estimated 


3 .     Employment  Development  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Annual  average  employment  in  manufacturing  in  1969  was  682,600.  By 
1971  the  average  had  dropped  to  604,300.     Problems  in  conversion 
(especially  the  high  costs  of  research  and  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts), consolidations,  mergers,  and  austerity  in  hiring  practices 
are  contributing  causes  of  the  slow  rate  of  recovery.    Recent  new 
contracts  awarded  and  pending  in  ordnance  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, together  with  improvement  in  industries  directly  affected  by 
the  current  advance  in  contract  construction,  should  bring  a  moderate 
increase  in  employment  in  manufacturing  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Job  rolls  in  the  nondurable  goods  division  have  been  gradually  declin- 
ing over  the  past  two  decades  mainly  due  to  competition  from  abroad 
and  from  other  states  with  lower  production  costs.    The  durable  goods 
sector  showed  sharp  ups  and  downs,  rising  to  peaks  in  1953  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  in  the  early  1960 's  in  the  space  push,  and  in  the 
years  following  the  Vietnam  escalation.    Cutbacks  in  Federal  defense 
and  space  contracts  in  the  fall  of  1969  accelerated  the  decline  which 
commenced  in  mid- 1967. 
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Employment  in  the  ordnance  industry  reached  an  annual  peak  of 
24,200  in  1969.    By  1970  the  average  had  dropped  to  20,200*and  in 
1971  to  16,800  with  the  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  reduction 
in  defense  contracts.    The  greatest  declines  in  employment  were  in 
small  arms  and  ammunition  manufacturing  firms  with  several  large 
firms  phasing  out  their  production.    Missile  systems  production  job 
forces  also  showed  declines.    Many  of  the  firms  affected  were  unable 
to  convert  to  consumer  goods  because  of  the  condition  of  the  economy. 
However,  a  recent  multi-million  dollar  contract  from  the  Navy  for 
the  production  of  five- inch  light-weight  gun  mounts  and  large  con- 
tracts for  the  production  of  missile  systems  and  land  support  systems 
should  spark  some  improvement  in  fiscal  1973. 


Even  though  payrolls  in  the  primary  metals  industry  had  remained 
fairly  stable  throughout  the  past  two  decades,  a  steady  decrease  in 
employment  has  taken  place  during  the  recession.    The  annual  average 
dropped  from  22,100  in  1969  to  17,100  in  1971.    The  negative  factors 
were  competition  from  other  products,  foreign  imports,  and  curtail- 
ment in  government  procurement  as  well  as  general  business  conditions. 
An  improvement  in  employment  should  result  from  the  currency  revalua- 
tion, which  will  reduce  the  flow  of  imports,  and  increased  business 
activity. 


Employment  in  the  fabricated  metals  industry  dropped  by  1,200  during 
1970  and  by  another  2,200  in  1971.    Gains,  however,  were  made  in  the 
cutlery  and  hand  tools,  heating  and  plumbing,  metal  stamping,  boat 
propellers,  and  fabricated  wire  sectors.    Additional  gains  could  pro- 
duce a  modest  upturn  in  fiscal  1973. 

Employment  in  the  machinery  except  electrical  industry  fell  from  72,300 
in  January  1970  to  67,100  in  December  1971.    Unused  capacity  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  reduced  buying  of  machinery  by  many  manufacturing  firms. 


The  decision  of  a  leading  manufacturer  to  cease  production  of  computer 
hardware  and  systems  adversely  affected  another  segment  of  this  in- 
dustry.   However,  the  impact  of  this  loss  was  offset  by  the  expansion 
of  operations  in  this  field  by  two  other  large  corporations.  In 
October  Governor  Sargent  honored  one  of  these  large  companies  by  pro- 
claiming its  home  town  "The  Minicomputer  Capital  of  the  World".  This 
company  has  also  begun  to  enter  the  big  computer  market  and,  because 
of  increased  production,  is  constructing  a  600,000  square  foot  addi- 
tion scheduled  for  completion  in  the  spring  of  1972.    Many  more  workers 
will  be  needed.    Other  major  employers  have  had  declining  employment 
during  1971  and  may  see  further  attrition,. 

*    Corrected  figure 
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Employment  in  special  industrial  machinery  and  general  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment  should  start  to  rise  in  fiscal  1973  as  more 
and  more  companies  begin  to  take  advantage  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  allowance. 


Despite  a  substantial  contraction  in  employment  from  a  peak  of  105,300 
in  March  1968  to  a  low  of  82,800  in  July  1971,  production  of  electrical 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  continues  to  be  the  major  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  Commonwealth.     In  1971  the  greatest  reductions 
occurred  in  the  categories  of  electric  transmission  equipment,  distribu- 
tion equipment,  and  electronic  components,  as  some  of  the  industry's 
giants  retrenched.    However,  increased  demand  for  such  items  as  house- 
hold appliances,  radio  and  TV  sets,  and  electric  lighting  and  wiring 
equipment . led  to  expansion  of  staffs  in  these  areas.    These  gains 
partially  offset  the  losses  in  other  sectors  of  this  industry. 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  de- 
creased from  an  annual  average  of  26,900  in  1969  to  23,100  in  1971. 
Curtailment  of  orders  by  the  government  and  the  airlines  has  resulted 
in  large  employment  losses  at  plants  producing  aircraft  engines. 
Further  layoffs  were  averted  by  the  recent  awarding  of  a  large  contract 
by  the  Army  to  a  Massachusetts  firm  to  develop  and  build  engines  for 
a  new  eleven-man  helicopter. 

Employment  in  automobile  production  remained  high  toward  the  end  of 
1971  as  auto  sales  had  a  near  record  year.    The  demand  for  bicycles 
was  so  strong  that  a  large  manufacturer  had  to  increase  its  work 
force  substantially  tnd  go  on  two  shifts  to  keep  up  with  its  orders. 

Ship  construction  employment  will  continue  to  diminish  slightly  during 
fiscal  1972  but  some  improvement  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  1973  since 
contracts  are  expected  to  be  awarded  to  a  large  Massachusetts  ship- 
yard to  build  supertankers,  a  submarine  tender,  an  oil  replenishment 
ship,  liquid  natural  gas  carriers  and  Seabee  large  carriers. 

The  instrument  industry  has  experienced  very  stable  employment  over 
the  last  few  years  with  average  employment  in  1971  only  300  less  than 
the  average  for  1969.    Massachusetts  has  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  process  and  analytical  Instrumentations  which  can  look 
forward  to  continued  good  business  because  it  is  active  in  such  areas 
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as  municipal  water  and  waste  treatment,  desalinization,  and  all  phases 
of  pollution  control.    Another  leading  firm  makes  a  diversified  line 
of  scientific  and  research  instruments.    Business  was  off  somewhat  in 
1971  because  of  weakness  in  their  principal  markets,  but  improved  pros- 
pects in  primary  metals,  general  research,  and  defense  contracts 
should  help  maintain  the  company's  position  in  fiscal  1972  and  1973. 
In  1971  they  disclosed  a  new  X-ray  inspection  system  for  mail,  freight, 
and  baggage  for  which  they  hope  to  develop  markets.    The  photographic 
equipment  and  supplies  segment  also  maintains  a  large,  steady  work 
force;  this  situation  is  expected  to  continue  through  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  clock  sector,  represented  by  one  major  manufacturer,  is  affected 
by  imports  and  will  probably  continue  its  decline.     In  ophthalmic 
goods  some  moderate  declines  are  expected  to  occur. 


The  all  other  durables  industry  is  a  broad  classification  with  two 
principal  categories  in  Massachusetts:    silverware  and  jewelry  and  toys 
and  games.    The  first  category  experienced  modest  growth  during  1971 
and  this  should  continue.    Job  rolls  in  the  toys  and  games  segment  de- 
creased somewhat  probably  due  to  the  declining  birth  rate  and  the  re- 
cession but  economic  recovery  may  lead  to  some  improvement  in  the  next 
two  years . 


From  October  1970  to  October  1971  employment  in  the  food  industry  de- 
clined from  37,600  to  36,800.    The  increase  in  automation  and  a  short- 
age of  fish  have  been  main  factors  in  this  modest  decline.    A  new 
meat  processing  plant  in  Marlboro  to  service  outlets  of  a  major  super- 
market chain  throughout  New  England  will  contribute  to  growth 
over  the  next  18  months.    Further  increases  in  consumer  spending 
should  have  a  positive  effect  on  employment  in  this  industry. 

The  textile  industry  had  a  small  dip  in  employment  from  29,600  to 
29,100  between  October  1970  and  October  1971,  contrasting  with  a  4,000 
reduction  in  the  previous  12  months.    The  popularity  of  knitted  fabrics 
Is  spurring  the  industry.    Recent  evidence  of  growth  is  noted  in  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  sector.    Furthermore,  voluntary  agreements,  at 
the  end  of  1971,  by  several  foreign  competing  countries  to  keep  quotas 
down,  could  contribute  to  improved  conditions. 
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Apparel  remains  the  largest  nondurable  goods  industry  in  the  Common- 
wealth despite  an  employment  decrease  of  2,000*in  1971.     Some  of  this 
loss  can  be  attributed  to  competition  from  other  states  with  lower  pro- 
duction costs  but  much  is  still  due  to  foreign  competition  which  has 
been  somewhat  alleviated  in  recent  months  by  Federal  intervention. 
At  first  the  government  imposed  a  surcharge  on  all  imports  but  later 
decided  to  remove  the  tariff  in  favor  of  self-imposed  quotas  by 
foreign  competitors.     Problems  in  styling  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline; these  were  more  or  less  resolved  by  the  end  of  1971.    The  down- 
trend may  be  expected  to  decelerate  somewhat  through  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  an  increase  may  be  possible  in  the  following  year  as  economic  con- 
ditions begin  to  pick  up. 


Average  annual  employment  in  the  paper  and  paper  products  industry 
reached  a  peak  of  38,000  in  August  and  September  1966,  but  had  fallen 
to  31,300  by  July  1971.    The  industry  has  been  constantly  modernizing 
with  heavy  expenditures  for  new  equipment  during  the  intervening  years. 
At  the  same  time,  the  high  costs  of  installing  anti-pollution  controls 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  several  small  firms  unable  to  absorb  the 
additional  expense.    Automation,  the  need  for  pollution  control,  and  the 
recent  general  slowdown  accounted  for  the  decrease  of  an  average  of 
4,500  jobs  in  the  industry  over  the  past  five  years.    While  employ- 
ment will  vary  directly  with  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  economy,  the 
outlook  for  fiscal  1973  is  for  a  levelling  off  in  this  industry. 

Printing  and  publishing  staffs  held  fairly  steady  during  1971  despite 
some  plant  closings  and  consolidations.    Newspaper  employment  was  down 
but  greeting  card  job  rolls  were  up.    Moderate  increases  are  foreseen 
in  1973  with  fluctuations  in  employment  corresponding  to  changes  in 
the  general  economy. 

Employment  in  the  chemical  industry  has  varied  only  slightly  each  year 
since  1960,  reaching  its  highest  peak  in  1969.    Ecological  concerns 
and  automation  have  hurt  this  industry  somewhat  but  a  slight  rise  in  the 
work  force  is  anticipated  by  fiscal  year  1973.    Segments  of  the  in- 
dustry such  as  industrial  chemicals  and  plastics  and  resins  depend 
on  other  manufacturing  industries,  paints  rely  on  building  activity, 
and  soaps,  cosmetics  and  drugs  are  consumer  goods  which  rise  and 
fall  with  the  overall  economy. 

*    Corrected  figure 
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Average  annual  employment  in  the  rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  in- 
dustry dropped  by  1,300  in  1971.    Booming  car  sales  stimulated  job 
rolls  of  tire  manufacturers,  whereas  staffs  of  other  sectors  of  the 
industry  declined.    Improved  activity  in  manufacturing  and  construc- 
tion plus  continued  high  car  sales  should  lead  to  increased  employ- 
ment in  all  categories  except  possibly  rubber  footwear. 

Chief  products  of  the  leather  industry  in  Massachusetts  are  footwear 
and  miscellaneous  leather  goods.    Local  concerns  have  suffered  from 
antiquated  plants  and  equipment  and  competition  from  cheaper  labor 
both  foreign  and  domestic.    For  many  years  the  labor-intensive  shoe 
industry  has  been  moving  out  of  Massachusetts  to  other  states  in  an 
attempt  to  find  lower  production  costs.    During  the  1960's,  the 
machine  tool  companies  catering  to  the  shoe  industry  have  been  able 
to  design  "injection  mold"  type  equipment  to  automate  production  of 
the  bottoms  of  shoes.    In  the  1970' s  progress  is  expected  to  be  made 
in  molding  the  upper  parts  of  shoes,  at  which  time  manufacturing  foot- 
wear will  not  be  labor-intensive.    If  the  requisite  capital  improve- 
ments are  made,  Massachusetts  will  become  competitive  once  again. 
However,  automation  will  greatly  reduce  job  rolls  in  this  industry. 
Employment  fell  from  an  average  of  36,000  in  calendar  year  1970  to 
31,800  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1971.    The  downtrend  should  con- 
tinue over  the  next  18  months  although  at  a  slower  pace  due  to  self- 
imposed  quotas  by  foreign  companies. 

A  rise  in  average  annual  employment  in  nonmanu f ac t ur i ng  is  projected 
from  1,641,400  in  fiscal  1971  to  1,671,000  in  fiscal  1972  and  to 
1,725,500  in  fiscal  1973.    Increases  in  nonmanu facturing  in  fiscal 
1972  will  offset  many  of  the  losses  in  manufacturing  but  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  replace  many  of  the  highly  technical  jobs  which  have 
disappeared  during  the  period  of  retrenchment  in  space  and  defense 
spending. 


All  indicators  point  to  a  substantial  gain  in  contract  construction 
during  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973.    Average  employment  could  in- 
crease by  14  percent  or  14,000  jobs.    Despite  a  shortage  of  low-cost 
land,  growing  labor  costs,  rising  local  property  taxes,  and  local  zon 
ing  restrictions,  demand  has  been  growing  since  the  late  1960's  that 
should  bring  about  an  upsurge  in  the  development  of  one- family  and 
multi-unit  housing.    Moreover,  200,000  persons  in  Massachusetts  are 
living  in  sub-standard  housing  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  up- 
graded.   During  1971  the  state  legislature  passed  a  public  housing 
bill  which  included  $150  million  in  bond  authorization  for  public 
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housing  for  the  elderly.    To  assure  the  availability  of  mortgage  money, 
HUD  funds  were  increased  from  10  percent  or  less  of  the  cost  of  all 
dwellings  built  in  1969    to  30  percent  in  1970  and  are  slated  to  re- 
main in  the  25  to  30  percent  range  until  the  mid-seventies. 


The  need  for  retail  facilities  such  as  stores,  shopping  centers,  and 
warehouses  roughly  parallels  the  trend  in  housing,  and  prospects  in  the 
commercial  area  are  especially  good  for  the  next  few  years.  Demand 
for  office  space  may  have  peaked  out  but  industrial  building  should 
expand  as  the  economic  recovery  takes  up  the  slack  of  existing  idle 
capacity.    Electric  and  communication  utilities  continue  to  enlarge 
facilities  to  meet  the  constantly  expanding  requirements  for  their 
respective  resources  and  services. 

State  and  local  governments  are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  easing 
of  the  bond  market  and  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  in  1972  to 
make  good  gains  in  the  building  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal 
systems.    Restrained  federal  and  local  budgets  will  tend  to  keep  educa- 
tional and  hospital  building  down  to  a  minimum,  however. 

The  transportation  and  utilities  annual  average  work  force  has  grown 
by  10,200*over  the  last  three  years.    The  utilities  sector  has  now  auto- 
mated so  extensively  that  emplo>.nent  changes  in  that  division  will  prob- 
ably be  minor.    However,  real  gains  are  still  expected  in  transporta- 
tion and  sanitation  services,  which  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to 
automation.    Overall  employment  should  continue  to  grow  through  fiscal 
year  1973 ■ 


During  this  present  recessionary  period  in  Massachusetts  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  industry  continued  to  grow  but  at  a  slower  rate. 
With  average  annual  employment  in  fiscal  1971  at  498,500,  trade  is  our 
largest  individual  industry.    An  improved  economy  should  provide  addi- 
tional jobs  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1972  and  1973.  Announcement 
has  been  made  that  nine  new  shopping  centers  will  be  open  within  the 
next  two  year 8  and  probably  other  units  will  be  developed. 


Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  growth 
industry  in  the  Commonwealth,  registering  increases  of  from  1,000  to 
5,000  per  year  in  the  work  force  over  the  past  20  years.  Because  of 
the  retarded  state  of  the  economy,  the  industry  showed  a  slight  loss 
in  1971  compared  to  1970.    Employment  is  expected  to  grow  during 

*    Corrected  figure 
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fiscal  1972  and  1973.    More  personnel  will  be  required  to  handle  in- 
creased paperwork  in  banks;  larger  work  forces  will  be  needed  in  real 
estate  to  handle  sales  and  rentals  of  the  many  new  units  coming  into 
the  market. 


The  largest  work  force  growth  in  the  past  decade  (about  54  percent) 
has  been  in  the  service  industry.     Some  7 , 600*workers  were  added  in 
1971  alone.    Most  of  the  gain  occurred  in  the  fields  of  education, 
medicine,  and  miscellaneous  business  services.    It  is  expected  that 
expansion  will  continue  in  these  areas  in  response  to  needs  for  more 
and  more  of  such  services.    Research  and  development,  an  important 
industry  in  the  Boston-Cambridge-Route  128  areas,  was  drastically 
curtailed  in  fiscal  1971  in  many  firms.     However,  the  expected  im- 
provement in  the  economy  should  result  in  a  substantial  upturn  in 
employment. 

Federal  personnel  dropped  from  an  annual  average  of  66,400  in  1969  to 
62,200  in  1971.    The  loss  of  4,200  jobs  can  be  attributed  to  defense 
and  budgetary  slashes  by  the  Federal  Government.     Defense  retrenchments 
were  mainly  in  military  installations.     Budgetary  cuts  were  made  in 
recent  months  for  anti- inflationary  purposes  only.     Improved  employ- 
ment is  expected  by  fiscal  1973  in  such  departments  as  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


State  and  local  government  job  rolls  are  still  expanding.    The  annual 
average  for  fiscal  1971  was  262,300,  a  5.2  percent  gain  over  1970. 
Over  the  10-year  span,  1961-1971,  employment  rose  by  81,300  or  43.5 
percent.    Although  budgetary  considerations  and  skyrocketing  tax  rates 
may  serve  to  brake  these  increases,  further  growth  is  expected  for 
some  time  to  satisfy  educational,  welfare,  social,  and  economic  needs. 
State  colleges  will  add  to  their  staffs  to  serve  the  ever  greater 
number  of  students. 


Employment  in  agriculture  will  continue  its  slow  erosion  at  the  rate 
of  300  workers  per  year.    The  number  of  farms  has  dropped  from  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  covering  1.3  million  acres  in  1959  to  about  6,200  farms 
covering  900,000  acres  at  the  end  of  1971. 


The  crop  using  the  largest  number  of  workers  is  still  tobacco,  even 
though  much  tobacco  land  has  been  sold  over  the  years  for  housing  and 
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fiscal  1972  and  1973.    More  personnel  will  be  required  to  handle  in- 
creased paperwork  in  banks;  larger  work  forces  will  be  needed  in  real 
estate  to  handle  sales  and  rentals  of  the  many  new  units  coming  into 
the  market. 


The  largest  work  force  growth  in  the  past  decade  (about  54  percent) 
has  been  in  the  service  industry.    Some  7 ,600*workers  were  added  in 
1971  alone.    Most  of  the  gain  occurred  in  the  fields  of  education, 
medicine,  and  miscellaneous  business  services.    It  is  expected  that 
expansion  will  continue  in  these  areas  in  response  to  needs  for  more 
and  more  of  such  services.    Research  and  development,  an  important 
industry  in  the  Boston-Cambridge-Route  128  areas,  was  drastically 
curtailed  in  fiscal  1971  in  many  firms.    However,  the  expected  im- 
provement in  the  economy  should  result  in  a  substantial  upturn  in 
employment* 

Federal  personnel  dropped  from  an  annual  average  of  66,400  in  1969  to 
62,200  in  1971.    The  loss  of  4,200  jobs  can  be  attributed  to  defense 
and  budgetary  slashes  by  the  Federal  Government.    Defense  retrenchments 
were  mainly  in  military  installations.    Budgetary  cuts  were  made  in 
recent  months  for  anti- inflationary  purposes  only.    Improved  employ- 
ment is  expected  by  fiscal  1973  in  such  departments  as  Heelth,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


State  and  local  government  job  rolls  are  still  expanding.    The  annual 
average  for  fiscal  1971  was  262,300,  a  5.2  percent  gain  over  1970. 
Over  the  10-year  span,  1961-1971,  employment  rose  by  81,300  or  43.5 
percent.    Although  budgetary  considerations  and  skyrocketing  tax  rates 
may  serve  to  brake  these  increases,  further  growth  is  expected  for 
some  time  to  satisfy  educational,  welfare,  social,  and  economic  needs. 
State  colleges  will  add  to  their  staffs  to  serve  the  ever  greater 
number  of  students. 


Employment  in  agriculture  will  continue  its  slow  erosion  at  the  rate 
of  300  workers  per  year.    The  number  of  farms  has  dropped  from  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  covering  1.3  million  acres  in  1959  to  about  6,200  farms 
covering  900,000  acres  at  the  end  of  1971. 


The  crop  using  the  largest  number  of  workers  is  still  tobacco,  even 
though  much  tobacco  land  has  been  sold  over  the  years  for  housing  and 
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other  construction.    Massachusetts  is  first  nationally  in  cranberry 
production,  is  10th  nationally  in  apple  production,  and  Middlesex 
County  is  the  10th  ranking  county  nationwide  in  greenhouse  and  nursery 
production. 


Trends  in  Covered  Unemployment 

Average  weekly  insured  unemployment  under  the  basic  program  climbed  from 
57,913  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  94,862  in  1971,  an  increase  of  65.9  per- 
cent.   Federal-State  Extended  Benefits  were  triggered  in  October  1970 
and  may  remain  in  effect  through  the  end  of  fiscal  1972.    For  the  38 
weeks  of  fiscal  1971  this  program  was  in  effect,  continued  claims 
averaged  13,700  weekly.    An  additional  184,000  workers  will  acquire 
coverage  in  January  1972  through  changes  in  the  Law;  this  should  main- 
tain the  average  weekly  insured  unemployment  of  about  94,600  in  fiscal 
1972.    In  fiscal  1973,  the  first  full  year  of  expanded  coverage,  the 
weekly  average  should  be  96,000  claims. 


Average  monthly  covered  employment  dropped  from  1,760,080  in  fiscal 
1970  to  1,701,986  in  1971  but,  with  the  expanded  coverage,  will  probably 
jump  to  1,794,000  in  fiscal  1972  and  1,902,000  in  1973. 


The  average  U.I.  rate  climbed  from  3.3  percent  of  covered  employment  in 
fiscal  1970  to  5.6  percent  in  1971.    A  considerable  number  of  people 
will  exhaust  their  benefits  during  fiscal  1972  and,  therefore,  will  not 
be  counted  in  determining  the  insured  unemployment  rate.    All  of  those 
people  who  will  acquire  coverage  on  January  1972  will  have  to  fulfill 
the  base  period  earnings  requirement  before  they  become  eligible  to 
file  a  claim.    These  two  factors  should  drive  the  projected  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  5.3  percent  in  fiscal  1972.    Despite  the  addi- 
tional number  of  persons  in  covered  employment,  improving  conditions 
could  reduce  the  rate  to  5.0  in  1973.    The  insured  unemployment  rate 
discussed  here  is  based  on  the  regular  U.I.  program  and  does  not  include 
claimants  participating  in  benefit  programs  associated  only  with  a 
period  of  recession  and  which  may  be  terminated  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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TABLE  C 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
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305.5 

5.9 

2.3 

299.6 

36.6 

0.3 

0.8 

36.3 

0.3 

1.0 

9ft  Q 

to.  7 

48.0 

0.2 

0.4 

47.8 

PflnPi*       nAnpi*  nforftict^ 

1.4 

4.2 

jt .  j 

43.9 

0.4 

0.9 

43.5 

19.4 

0.5 

2.5 

18.9 

Rubber  &  misc.    plastics  products    .   .  . 

34.3 

0.6 

1.7 

33.7 

33.6 

2.5 

0.7 

31.1 

26.8 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.1 

27.1 

.  1,641.4 

+29.6 

+ 

1.8 

1,671.0 

Contract  construction 

100  1 

+ 

4.6 

+  4.6 

104  7 

117.7 

+ 

2.8 

+ 

2.4 

120.5 

498.5 

+ 

4.8 

+ 

1.0 

503.3 

129.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.1 

129.3 

Services,  miscellaneous,  &  mining    .   .  . 

470.4 

+ 

7.6 

+ 

1.6 

478.0 

325.5 

+ 

9.7 

+ 

3.0 

335.2 

63.2 

1.4 

2.2 

61.8 

262.3 

+11.1 

+ 

4.2 

273.4 

Other  nonagricultural ,  and  agriculture  ... 

199.1 

3.4 

1.7 

195.7 

Sources:  Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  Bureau 

of  Statistics. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


*    In  thousands  of  jobs 


TABLE  D 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Employment* 

Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated 

Change 

Fiscal  Yr 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From  FY  1972  to  FY  1973 

Average 

1972 

Amount 

1  Percent 

1973 

THE  WQRK  FORCE   

2,654.4 

+63.8 

+ 

2.4 

2,718.2 

UNEMPLOYMENT  .   

184.2 

8.2 

- 

4.5 

176.0 

6.9 

- 

6.5 

2,470.2 

+72.0 

+ 

2.9 

2,542.2 

.  2,274.5 

+67.9 

+ 

3.0 

2,342.4 

603.5 

+13.4 

+ 

2.2 

616.9 

303  .9 

+11.3 

+ 

3.7 

315.2 

16.4 

+ 

1.4 

+ 

8.5 

17.8 

16.7 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.8 

17.0 

38.9 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

6.9 

41.6 

66.7 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1.8 

67.9 

Electrical  mach.,  equip.,  &  supplies  .  . 

84.6 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

2.2 

86.5 

23.5 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

9.8 

25.8 

31.5 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

4.1 

32.8 

25.6 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.8 

25.8 

299.6 

+ 

2.1 

+ 

0.7 

301.7 

36.3 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

3.6 

37.6 

28.9 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

29.0 

47.8 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

47.7 

32.3 

0.0 

0.0 

32.3 

43.5 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.9 

43.9 

18.9 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

2.1 

19.3 

Rubber  &  misc.     plastics  products     .   .  . 

33.7 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

2.4 

34.5 

Leather  &  leather  products   

31.1 

1.7 

5.5 

29.4 

27.1 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

3  3 

28.0 

1,671.0 

+54.5 

+ 

3.3 

1,725.5 

Contract  construction 

104.7 

+ 

9.4 

+ 

9.0 

114. 1 

120.5 

+ 

6.9 

+ 

5.7 

127.4 

503 . 3 

+ 

9.8 

+ 

1.9 

513. 1 

129.3 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

2.2 

132.2 

Services,  miscellaneous,  &  mining    .   .  . 

478.0 

+11.2 

+ 

2.3 

489.2 

335.2 

+14.3 

+ 

4.3 

349.5 

61.8 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

3.7 

64.1 

273.4 

+12.0 

+ 

4.4 

285.4 

Other  nonagricultural ,  and  agriculture  .   .  . 

195.7 

+ 

4.1 

+ 

2.1 

199.8 

Sources:  Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


*    In  thousands  of  jobs 
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4.     Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


The  Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service  is  just  one  of  the  sources 
of  job  openings.     Many  openings,  especially  those  on  professional, 
managerial, technical  and  sales  levels,  are  listed  only  with  private 
employment  agencies  and  professional  associations  or  advertised  in 
help  wanted  ads  of  newspapers  and  trade  journals.    However,  the  State 
Service  is  the  largest  and  its  listings  encompass  a  wide  spectrum  of 
opportunities.     During  1971  the  number  of  employers  utilizing  it  in- 
creased for  several  reasons.    For  one,  the  Federal  government  began 
requiring  all  firms  which  have  government  contracts  to  list  their 
openings  with  State  Employment  Security  Offices.    Also,  the  opening 
of  a  Division  of  Employment  Security  office  on  Route  128,  primarily 
for  the  unemployed  professional  and  technical  people  of  that  area,  in- 
duced many  prospective  employers  of  this  caliber  of  employee  to  make 
use  of  its  services  and  to  register  their  available  positions. 

Because  of  incomplete  listings  and  the  slow  receipt  of  information  as 
to  which  jobs  have  been  filled  or  not  filled,  it  is  impossible  to 
list  and  total  all  openings  available  at  any  one  time.    However,  the 
following  table  showing  placements  by  the  State  DES  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971    gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  recent  occupa- 
tional needs  which  had  developed. 


TABLE  F 

Placements  by  Occupational  Categories 
Registered  and  Nonregistered  Applicants 
Fiscal  Year  1971 


Occupational  Categories 
and  Divisions 

Total  Placements 

Total 

60,244 

Prof.,  Technical  &  Managerial 

17,958 

Clerical 

6,815 

Sales 

2,254 

Domestic 

2,878 

Other  Services 

10,582 

Farm,  Fishing  &  Forestry 

892 

Processing 

1,467 

Machine  Trades 

2,435 

Benchwork 

3,026 

Structural  Work 

2,608 

Motor  Freight  Transportation 

1,746 

Package  Material  Handling 

7,180 

Other 

403 

Source:    Mass.  Division  of  Employment  Security 
ESARS  Report  No.  MA7-22 
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Major  Occupational  Category 

Net  Demand 

Due  to  Growth 

Due  to  Deaths 
and  Retirements 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

727,700 

208,500 

519,200 

Professional,  technical,  kindred 

183,300 

106,400 

76,900 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 

45,300 

15,700 

29,600 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

185,800 

55,600 

130,200 

Sales  workers 

53,600 

13,700 

39,900 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 

79,000 

26,200 

52,800 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

63,200 

-42,900 

106,100 

Service  workers 

117,800 

45,900 

71,900 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

2,600 

-  7,100 

9,700 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

-  2,900 

-  5,000 

2,100 

Source:    "Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975",  October  1971,  page  7 


Employment  due  to  net  growth  is  not  expected  to  increase  by  more  than 
1.2  percent  per  year  while  that  due  to  deaths  and  retirements  is  ex- 
pected to  go  up  by  an  annual  rate  of  over  3.0  percent. 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  which  follows  there  is  a  noticeable  change 
away  from  relatively  low  skilled  classifications  to  an  occupational 
pattern  in  which  clerical,  professional  and  technical,  and  service 
workers  will  comprise  nearly  50  percent  of  workers  by  1975. 


Major  Occupational  Category 


Percent  Distribution 
1960      1968  1975 


Total  -  All  Occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  kindred 

13.4 

15.2 

18.1 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 

8.2 

7.7 

7.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

17.3 

18.9 

19.5 

Sales  workers 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 

14.9 

14.6 

14.4 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

23.2 

21.3 

17.9 

Service  workers 

10.6 

11.1 

12.0 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

3.7 

3.1 

2.6 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

Source:  "Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975", 
October  1971,  page  8. 
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Reasons  for  these  changes  include,  on  the  one  hand,  the  growth  of  pro- 
fessional management  and  scientific  control  in  industry  plus  expansion 
of  government  employment  and  health  care  services  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  continued  decline  in  many  of  the  old  manufacturing  industries 
plus  greater  degrees  of  factory  automation. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

In  1971  unemployment  rose  sharply,  reaching  the  highest  level  in  over 
twenty  years.    The  peak  for  the  year--213 , 300- -came  in  June  and  the  low 
point  of  164,200  occurred  in  October.    The  annual  average  was  185,000, 
compared  to  137,700  for  1970. 

The  rates  for  insured  unemployment  in  1971  stayed  above  those  for  the 
corresponding  weeks  in  1970  until  the  week  ending  October  16th,  and 
then    for  the  balance  of  the  year  were  consistently  below  figures  for 
the  previous  year. 

At  the  end  of  1971  all  eight  major  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  in  Massachusetts  were  classified  as  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment; the  New  Bedford  SMSA  was  also  classified  as  an  area  of 
persistent  unemployment. 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  lists  annual  averages  of  unemployment  in 
SMSAs  and  the  smaller  classified  areas. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Table  1  shows  the  "Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services"  for  fiscal 
year  1973.    As  defined  by  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Universe  of  Need  represents  an  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  different  individuals,  both  unemployed  and  under- 
utilized (underemployed),  who  may  need  some  form  of  employment-related 
assistance  at  any  time  during  the  year  for  which  the  estimate  is  being 
prepared.     It  is  comprised  of  the  disadvantaged  poor,  other  poor  persons 
who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  designation  as  disadvantaged,  individuals 
who  are  in  near  poverty  (those  whose  incomes  are  near,  but  not  below, 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  poverty  guidelines),  and  "all 
other"  nonpoor  workers  who  may  be  employed  or  underutilized  during  the  . 
course  of  the  year.    Specific  components  of  each  category  include  those 
considered  unemployed  according  to  standard  concepts,  individuals  who 
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State  or  Area  Massachusetts 


Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
TABLE  G 

Base  Period  Used    FY  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 


Item 

State  Totals 

1. 

Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1971)  1/ 

5,746,061 

a8    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years 

609,082 

22  through  44  years 

1,580,167 

*T-/     y  c. a.  l  o    auu  uvci 

1   867  670 

b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

294,356 

16  years  and  over 

176,451 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  1973  ±J 

2,718,200 

a.     Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

2,542,200 

(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

2,342,400 

b.     Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

176,000 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

6.5 

3. 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973  (From  Table  1) 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

986,900 

a.  Poor 

272,800 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

226,100 

(2)    Other  Poor 

46,700 

b.  Non-Poor 

714,100 

(1)  Near-poverty 

200,700 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

513,400 

L 

ITnowin  1  nv^H    fs*   Tin  (\  01*11  ^  ■{  1  A  70H    Hi  oa  A  -xra  nfoooH  • 
u  new  p  luy  cu    uc    u  uuc  1  ul  li  J.41CU    1/1  oau  vautagcu  « 

by  Category 

fl2  month  avpra?p^    fi-oni  Tflhl  *»  1 

226  100 

C  tC  \J  j  -L  \J\J 

a.  Unemployed 

28,900 

b.     Undpt"ut"i  1  i  7&A 

1 97  200 

(1)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

14,300 

(2)    Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

144,100 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

38,800 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

50,600 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

15,500 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  Period) 

30,000 

1/  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  Estimates 
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are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be,  workers  employed  full-time 
but  whose  Incomes  do  not  raise  them  above  the  poverty  or  near-poverty 
level,  and  persons  employed  part-time  because  they  are  unable  to  find 
full-time  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  986,900  persons  in  Massachusetts 
will  be  in  the  universe  of  need  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.     Of  this  total 
slightly  more  than  half  (52  percent,  or  513,400  individuals)  will  be 
nonpoor  whose  incomes  are  above  the  near-poverty  level.    An  additional 
200,700  nonpoor  persons  (20  percent  of  the  total)  fall  into  the  category 
of  those  who  are  in  near-poverty.     The  remaining  272,800  individuals 
in  the  universe  of  need  are  the  poor,  including  226,100  disadvantaged 
persons  (see  Section  7  below)  and  46,700  "other"  (nondisadvantaged)  poor. 

Public  Assistance  recipients  —  ^(all  of  whom  are  considered  poor)  should 
make  up  about  5  percent  of  the  total  Universe  of  Need  for  1973.  The 
figure  of  50,600  shown  in  Item  5  of  the  Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data 
Summary  (Table  G)  is  the  projected  number  of  such  recipients  who,  because 
of  their  Welfare  status,  may  be  required  by  law  to  participate  in  certain 
Division  of  Employment  Security  programs.     Those  adult  recipients  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  who  are  deemed  "employable"  must 
make  themselves  available  for  employability  development  or  vocational 
training  through  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program.     Based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  previous  years,  there  will  be  a  potential  of  38,400  people 
(30%  of  all  AFDC  adults)  eligible  for  WIN  training  in  1973.     The  Division 
of  Employment  Security  also  provides  manpower  services  to  many  who  are 
on  the  General  Relief  rolls.     It  is  expected  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  that  in  1973  approximately  207.  of  the  predicted  61,000 
General  Relief  recipients  will  be  employable.    These  12,200  individuals 
will  have  to  register  for  available  jobs  and  attend  job  interviews,  if 
referred  by  the  DBS,  in  order  to  collect  their  Public  Assistance  checks 
(which  will  be  distributed  by  local  offices  of  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security) * 


7 .     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

An  individual  is  regarded  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person  (or  a 
member  of  a  poor  family)  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  is 
one  or  more  of  the  following:     1)  a  school  dropout  (any  pupil  who  leaves 
school,  for  any  reason  except  death,  before  12th  grade  graduation  or 
completion  of  a  terminal  program);    2)  a  member  of  a  minority  group; 

1/    See  Appendix  Table  IX  for  Public  Assistance  Case  Load  and  Cost 
Information 
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3)  under  22  years  of  age;    4)  over  45  years  of  age;    or  5)  handicapped. 
A  person  is  considered  poor  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  whose  annual 
income  is  below  specified  poverty  levels  (see  Appendix  Table  V)  or  who 
receives  cash  welfare  payments,  regardless  of  actual  income. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  disadvantaged  as  a  component  of  the  universe 
of  need,  the  total  number  of  poor  persons  is  reduced  by  the  estimated 
number  of  such  persons  who  are  white  (except  for  those  with  Spanish 
surnames)  between  22  and  44  years  old,  nonhandicapped ,  and  at  least 
high  school  graduates.    These  individuals  are  not  disadvantaged  and 
must  overcome  different  obstacles  from  the  disadvantaged  in  order  to 
raise  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

The  predicted  figure  of  226,100  disadvantaged  who  will  need  employment 
assistance  during  1973  is  a  composite  of  28,900  unemployed,  14,300  per- 
sons employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons,  144,100  employed  full 
time  but  whose  incomes  are  below  poverty  level,  and  38,800  who  are  not 
in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be  because  of  the  particular  age- 
sex-race  classification  to  which  they  belong.     It  should  be  noted  that 
the  disadvantaged  total  represents  the  number  of  individuals  who  will 
be  unemployed  or  underutilised  during  the  year,  but  that  the  break- 
downs by  category  are  averages  at  a  point  in  time.    This  is  necessary 
for  planning  purposes  because  of  the  movement  of  individuals  between 
categories  over  the  year  and  the  assumption  that  in  fact  nearly  all 
of  the  underutilized  disadvantaged  will  experience  at  least  one  period 
of  unemployment  during  the  planning  period. 

As  discussed  above,  classification  of  a  poor  person  as  disadvantaged 
depends  on  his  race,  age,  education,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  handi- 
capped.   The  adverse  effects  of  these  factors  on  a  person's  employ- 
ability  must  be  counteracted  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  labor  market. 

A.     Educational  Attainment 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  in  Massachusetts  during 
1973  will  have  less  than  a  12th  grade  education.    Many  of  these  are 
elderly  persons  for  whom  a  protracted  formal  education  was  not  con- 
sidered a  necessity  when  they  were  of  school  age.    Minority  group 
members,  particularly  black  persons  who  have  immigrated  into  the  state 
from  the  South  and  persons  of  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  origin,  also  have 
significantly  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment  than  the  general 
population. 
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Massachusetts  continues  to  have  a  dropout  problem  among  the  young. 
The  most  recent  figures  available  show  that  there  were  13,682  drop- 
outs during  the  1969-1970  school  year,  an     increase  of  seven  percent 
over  the  preceding  year  (see  Appendix  Table  VIII).     However,  the 
State's  new  Bi-lingual  Education  Act,  continuing  efforts  by  school  and 
government  officials  to  stress  the  need  for  schooling,  and  revisions 
currently  being  made  to  adapt  curricula  to  the  needs  of  minority  and 
culturally  deprived  students  should  all  have  increasingly  more  positive 
effects  on  pupil  retention.     It  is  therefore  anticipated  that  this 
rate  of  increase  will  decline  over  the  next  several  years.    Based  on 
this  assumption,  there  will  be  approximately  15,500  dropouts  for  the 
school  year  1972-1973,  most  of  whom  (an  estimated  90  percent)  can  be 
expected  to  enter  the  labor  market  and  will  need  some  employment - 
related  assistance. 


B.  Age  Factors 

Youths  under  22  years  old  and  persons  over  44  face  special  obstacles 
when  seeking  employment.     Among  the  disadvantaged  young  the  most  fre- 
quent problems  encountered  are  insufficient  experience  and  lack  of 
applicable  technical  skills.     In  addition,  many  young  job-seekers  are 
high  school  dropouts  and  do  not  posses  adequate  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical skills  to  enable  them  to  perform  anything  more  than  low  pay- 
ing, low  skill  jobs.    The  disadvantaged  elderly  worker  is  most  often 
hampered  by  obsolete  job  skills  and  the  reluctance  of  employers  to 
hire  individuals  who  may  not  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  require 
ments  of  modern  industrial  technology  or  who,  because  of  their  ages, 
may  have  only  a  limited  number  of  productive  years  to  offer  to  a  firm. 

Age-related  employment  difficulties  appear  to  be  particularly  severe 
for  young  persons.    An  estimated  33  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  in 
1973  (74,613  individuals)  will  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  By 
contrast,  the  1970  Federal  Census  shows  15  percent  of  the  state's  16 
and  over  population  in  the  16-21  age  bracket.    Persons  45  years  of  age 
and  older  should  constitute  approximately  20  percent  of  the  1973  dis- 
advantaged population,  as  compared  to  46  percent  of  the  general  popu- 
lation over  16  years. 

C.  The  Handicapped 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged whose  poverty  is  due  to  physical  or  mental  impairments. 
However,  in  comparison  to  nondisadvantaged  job  applicants  in  Division 
of  Employment  Security  files  for  fiscal  year  1971,  approximately  twice 
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as  large  a  percentage  of  the  disadvantaged  applicants  In  the  same 
time  period  was  handicapped.    The  Division  of  Employment  Security 
tries  to  place  in  Jobs  those  applicants  who  are  ready  for  employ- 
ment.   Various  vocational  training  programs  are  available  to  the 
handicapped  in  need  of  such  services,  and  applicants  requiring 
physical  treatment  or  training  to  develop  basic  employability  skills 
are  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission. 


D.     Minority  Group  Status 

Members  of  nonwhite  races,  predominantly  Negroes,  and  Spanish  sur- 
named  persons ,  represent  another  category  of  the  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion.   The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  racial 
groups  in  1970. 

x 

TABLE  H 


Minority  Population  -  1970 


Nonwhite 

Total 

All  Nonwhite 

Black 

Spanish 

Surname 

Area 

Population  . 

Amount  I  Percent 

Amount | 

Percent 

Amount  1 

Percent 

Massachusetts 

5,689,170 

211,546 

3.7 

175,817 

3.1 

64,680 

1.1 

Boston  SMSA 
(includes  the 
City  of  Boston) 

2,753,700 

150,959 

5.5 

127,035 

4.6 

28,500 

1.0 

City  of  Boston 

641,071 

116,362 

18.2 

104,707 

16.3 

25,000 

3.9 

Source:    Federal  Census,  Except  for  Boston  City  and  SMSA. Figures    Which  Are 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  Estimates. 


About  55  percent  of  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  Commonwealth  live  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  rest  distributed  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  mostly  in  the  larger  cities. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  the  nonwhite  population  in  the  state  in- 
creased by  68.7  percent  and  the  Negro  population  by  57.2  percent.  The 
in-moveraent  of  Negroes  was  largely  from  the  south,  attracted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  greater  opportunities  for  employment,  education  and 
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social  equality  in  such  a  northern  industrial  state  as  Massachusetts. 
In  the  larger  urban  areas,  especially  Boston,  the  greater  availability 
of  Federally- funded  programs  to  train,  upgrade,  and  find  jobs  for  the 
disadvantaged  has  also  been  an  attraction. 

The  second  largest  nonwhite  population  group  is  the  Chinese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1970  Census  their  numbers  have  grown  since  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  immigration  laws  in  the  1960's.    Their  Census  count  was 
14,012  in  Massachusetts,  with  12,025  living  in  the  Boston  SMSA,  and 
7,007  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  are  Cantonese,  coming  through 
Hongkong,  as  was  true  for  earlier  arrivals.    They  usually  come  first 
to  Boston's  Chinatown,  which  is  the  cultural  center  for  an  estimated 
22,000  Chinese  in  New  England.     Here  they  have  encountered  the  problems 
of  crowded  housing  in  an  urban  ghetto  and  other  social  problems  of 
adjustment  for  both  children  and  adults. 

Some  of  the  men  have  worked  as  skilled  tradesmen  in  China,  but  because 
of  their  unf amiliarity  with  English  have  had  to  settle  for  low  paying 
work  such  as  in  restaurants  and  laundries. 

Women  workers  in  the  past  had  employment  opportunities  in  the  garment 
trades  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  but  the  long-term  downward 
trend  in  this  industry  has  greatly  reduced  this  avenue  of  employment. 

The  Chinese  American  Civic  Association  is  concerned  with  helping 
ameliorate  some  of  these  conditions  and  wants  to  see  industries  de- 
veloped in  Chinatown.     In  cooperation  with  it  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security  at  the  beginning  of  1972  opened  a 
Chinatown  Multi-Service  Center,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
to  provide  job  counseling  and  related  services. 

Growing  fast  is  the  Spanish  surname  population.    This  population  first 
became  of  noticeable  proportions  starting  in  1959,  when  numbers  began 
to  flee  Cuba  after  the  accession  of  Fidel  Castro  to  power.     In  more 
recent  years  unfavorable  economic  conditions  at  home,  especially  in 
the  impoverished  rural  areas,  have  led  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  to 
move  widely  throughout  the  Northeast.    They  have  obtained  employment 
in  many  of  the  lowest  paid  occupations,  such  as  hotel  and  restaurant 
and  factory  work.    Their  problems  of  social  adjustment  and  of  finding 
employment  have  been  those  of  every  new  migrant  group  which  has  not 
known  the  English  language.    Many  of  them  also  have  had  very  little 
schooling  at  home  and  are  illiterate  in  Spanish,  so  that  learning 
and  becoming  proficient  in  English  are  that  much  more  difficult. 
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Adult  classes  and  public  school  facilities  have  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  language  instruction.    Moreover,  many  needing 
this  assistance  have  not  had  the  time  or  the  incentive  to  enroll, 
so  the  problem  is  not  being  easily  met. 

Many  school-age  children  of  the  overwhelmingly  young  adult  immigrants 
have  not  been  attending  school  because  of  language  difficulties  and 
the  lack  of  parental  urging.    Recently  promulgated  rules  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  on  bi- lingual  school  instruction  and  greater  community 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  should  concert  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs.     Community  action  groups,  political  and  governmental 
bodies,  and  educational  agencies  are  all  involved.    An  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  in  Boston  is  the  fact  that,  despite  an 
estimated  30,000  Puerto  Ricans  in  Boston,  only  three  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1970  and  nine  in  1971.     A  recent  survey  of  1,200 
families  in  Boston  showed  that  789  of  2,653  school  age  children  were 
not  registered  for  school.    Other  estimates  list  up  to  5,000  children 
as  nonschool  attendants,  with  many  of  those  in  school  having  poor  attend 
ance  records.    For  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
90  percent  of  all  Spanish  surname  students  will  permanently  drop  out 
of  school  some  time  during  the  period  between  sixth  grade  and  high 
school  graduation. 

Puerto  Ricans,  being  American  citizens,  can  immigrate  freely  and  many 
move  frequently  between  cities  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  such 
other  cities  as  Hartford  and  New  York  City  and  even  back  home.  It 
has  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  get  accurate  and  current  totals  of 
their  numbers  and  status,  and  some  estimates  have  had  to  be  made. 
(See  Appendix  Table  VII.) 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  has  provided  its  full  range  of 
services  to  the  disadvantaged,  including  the  racial  minorities,  whom 
they  have  separately  identified  in  order  better. to  help  them.  These 
services  are  being  furnished  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  ratio  of 
these  groups  in  the  total  population  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than 
the  Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need 

Many  workers  in  the  state  who  are  not  disadvantaged  may  also  require 
employment  assistance  during  the  course  of  a  year.    A  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  workers  occurred  during  the  recessionary 
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year  of  1971  when  the  economy  in  Massachusetts  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  and  recovery  started  up  at  an  extremely  slow  pace. 
Average  unemployment  in  1971  rose  by  some  47,300  over  the  previous 
year. 

Many  shoe  and  textile  workers  found  themselves  unemployed  when  their 
skills  became  obsolete  or  of  little  value  because  of  automation.  De- 
cline in  employment  in  the  fishing  industry  could  be  attributed  to 
the  obsolescence  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent fishermen  who  make  up  the  industry  and  are  unable  to  modernize. 

A  new  kind  of  unemployed  worker  has  recently  joined  the  rolls  of  the 
jobless,  namely  highly  trained  administrators,  engineers,  and  technical 
people  whose  skills  were  temporarily  rendered  obsolete  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  state 1  s  economy  to  convert  fast  enough  from  space  and 
defense  work  to  commercial  business. 

Returning  veterans  are  offered  employment-related  services  by  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  in  the  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  status.    Total  weeks  claimed  for  UI  benefits  by  returning 
servicemen  increased  from  11,666  in  November  1970  to  14,780  in  November 
1971. 


9.     Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Programs  to  Overcome  Such  Barriers  

The  current  economic  recession  has  heightened  the  barriers  to  employ- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged.    Any  surplus  of  jobs  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  boom  years  has  already  disappeared  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  some  service  and  office  jobs.     For  the  first  time  in  years 
the  disadvantaged  are  finding  competition  for  blue  collar  type  jobs 
from  those  who  are  better  educated  and  trained  but  who  are  temporarily 
unemployed. 

Present  austerity  and  efficiency  policies  resultingf rom  the  troubled 
state  of  the  economy  cause  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  management 
to  modify  job  requirements  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  job 
seekers.    To  overcome  their  reluctance,    DES  is  administering  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  called  Jobs  Optional  Program,  which  gives  the 
employer  complete  control  of  training  and  supervision  of  enrollees. 
Red  tape  and  supportive  services  have  been  eliminated. 

DES  is  also  administering  the  Technology,  Mobilization,  and  Reemploy- 
ment Program  designed  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the  "new  disadvant- 
aged*' displaced  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians. 
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To  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  large  number  of  parolees  who  have 
encountered  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  a  statewide  Correc- 
tional Unit  was  established  in  DES.    The  so-called  Law  Offender 
Employability  Assistance  Program  was  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Department  Of  Correction,  linking  community-based  manpower 
services  with  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  State  and  County  Cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

Common  to  many  of  the  hard  core  disadvantaged  is  a  low  level  of  compe- 
tency in  many  of  the  fundamental    skills  necessary  for  any  vocational 
training.    To  help  overcome  this  obstacle, the  DES  has  established  MDTA 
courses  in  nine  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Commonwealth.    As  of 
October  31,  1971,  some  428  people  were  enrolled  in  these  courses. 

Another  barrier  to  employment  is  the  problem  of  proper  day  care  for 
children  of  heads  of  households,  usually  women,  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  such  programs  as  WIN  or  MDTA.    Even  though  inroads  have 
been  made  in  supplying  day  care  facilities,  the  problem  is  far  from 
being  resolved. 


Training  Programs 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  has  several  training  programs  in 
which  it  enrolls  interested  and  qualified  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed workers. 

The  largest  number  are  enrolled  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN), 
for  Welfare  AFDC  recipients.    More  broadly  defined  requirements  in 
1971  call  for  an  even  larger  percentage  of  welfare  recipients  to  apply 
for  this  training  from  now  on.     The  DES  establishes  WIN  teams,  which 
supply  counselingj  testing,  enrollment  in  the  program  and  employment 
follow-up. 

The  second  largest  category  are  programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  (MDTA).    These  programs  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Institu- 
tional and  the  On-the-job  Training.    The  Institutional  phase  is  directed 
by  the  Masschusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  and  offers  classroom  training,  basic 
education,  occupational  skills,  communication  skills  and  orientation. 

The  On-the-job  Training  phase  is  primarily  training  at  the  job  site, 
but  may  be  coupled  with  classroom  training.    The  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs  also  cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  in 
this  activity. 
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In  fiscal  year  1971  Massachusetts  was  allocated  $5,937,000  to  provide 
Institutional  training  to  2,694  trainees  under  Section  231  of  this 
Act.    Roughly  thirty  percent  of  this  allocation  was  approved  for  pre- 
vocational  education,  twenty-two  percent  for  training  in  clerical 
operations,  seventeen  percent  for  training  in  health-related  occupa- 
tions and  the  remainder  spread  over  a  variety  of  courses,  such  as  home 
maker,  machine  occupations  and  cooking.    Training  took  place  in  twenty 
seven  communities  across  the  state,  although  most  courses  were  given 
in  Boston  and  Springfield.     In  addition,  222  individual  referrals  to 
training  were  approved  to  enter  occupations  in  which  the  State  did  not 
offer  specific  MDTA  courses. 

Funds  were  also  made  available  for  training  39  inmates  in  correctional 
institutions  in  drafting,  auto  body  repair  and  general  mechanical  re- 
pair, and  for  five  training  projects  under  Project  Transition  at  Fort 
Devens  to  train  servicemen  before  they  are  released  from  the  army  in 
such  field  as  refrigeration  mechanics,  electrical  appliance  and  office 
machine  repair,  and  welding. 

An  MDTA  satellite  center  began  operation  in  Boston's  Spanish  speak- 
ing South  End  area  during  1971,  offering  courses  in  pre-vocational 
education,  metal  machining  and  welding,  auto  and  television  repair, 
and  clerical  occupations.    Actual  enrollments  in  available  training 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1971  were  as  follows: 


TABLE  J 


Training  Program  Enrollment-Fiscal  Year  1971 


Program 

Total  | 
Intake  { 

Disadvantaged 

Total  Number  Enrolled 

8,600 

4,484 

Work  Incentive  Program 

3,421 

2,391 

MDTA/Institutional 

3,039 

1,335 

MDTA/OJT 

894 

189 

Job  Corps 

66 

44 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

50 

40 

Concentrated  Employment 

Program  Component 

33 

31 

Returned  to  Formal  School 

32 

17 

Other 

1,065 

437 

Source:    ESAR8  Report  No.  MA7- 

9 
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Many  of  the  job  placements  and  referrals  made  by  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  are  of  graduates  from  or  participants  In  the 
programs . 


TABLE  K 

Placement  and  Referral  of  Registered  Individuals 
By  Participation  in  Training  Programs -Fiscal  Year  1971 


Job 

Referrals 

Individuals 

Development  j 

Developed 

Program 

To  Jobs 

Placed 

Contacts  | 

Placements 

Total  Participation 

2,365 

1,162 

1,096 

407 

MDTA/Institutional 

816 

430 

273 

173 

WIN  Component  Training 

410 

217 

413 

101 

CEP  Component  Training 

188 

73 

52 

16 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

141 

70 

76 

33 

NYC-Out  of  School 

128 

55 

39 

15 

NYC -School  and  Summer 

122 

66 

48 

16 

MDTA/OJT 

121 

50 

36 

8 

JOB  Corps 

120 

34 

50 

8 

National  Ass'n.  of  Businessmen 

Jobs  Contract 

77 

41 

7 

2 

Project  Transition 

24 

12 

6 

4 

Operation  Mainstream 

5 

4 

3 

2 

New  Careers 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Other 

209 

109 

93 

29 

Source:    ESARS  Report  No.  MA7-12 
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TABLE  L 


Work  Incentive  Program* 
Referrals  to  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 

By  Region 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1971 


Typ 

es  of  Individuals 

Heads  of 

Household 

Youth 

Region 

All  Types 

Male 

f  Female 

Male  J  Female 

Total 

9,212 

2,763 

4,789 

903 

757 

Boston 

3,448 

1,030 

2,004 

200 

214 

Brockton 

1,015 

385 

520 

68 

42 

Greater  Boston 

1,346 

485 

550 

170 

141 

Lawrence 

935 

191 

542 

115 

87 

New  Bedford 

802 

224 

392 

111 

75 

Springfield 

797 

179 

420 

110 

88 

Worcester 

869 

269 

361 

129 

110 

There  were  6,993  persons  enrolled  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  2,204 
currently  enrolled  and  in  training  as  of  June  30,  1971. 


During  the  same  fiscal  year  1,157  persons  became  employed  bring 
ing  the  total  to  2,291  since  the  program's  inception. 


*    Annual  Statistical  Report  Fiscal  Year  1971 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  I 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1973 


Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used  FY  1971 


Item 

Number  of 

Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1971 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1973 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

948,100 

986,900 

(Number  of    different  individuals  in  year) 

a. 

Poor 

259,800 

272,800 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

214,700 

226,100 

(2)    Other  Poor 

45,100 

46,700 

b. 

Nonpoor 

688,300 

714, 100 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

192,500 

200,700 

(2)    All  Other  Nonpoor 

495,800 

513,400 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

214,700 

226,100 

a. 

Unemployed 

28,000 

28,900 

b. 

Underutil ized 

186,700 

197,200 

(1)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

13,800 

14,300 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

139,000 

144,100 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

33.900 

38,800 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V 


Federal  Office  Of  Economic  Opportunity 
Poverty  Guidelines  As  Of  January,  1972 


Family  Size 

Income -Poverty 

Near -Poverty 

Nonfarm 

1  Farm 

Nonfarm 

1  Farm 

1 

$2,000 

$1,700 

$2,500 

$2,125 

2 

2,600 

2,100 

3,250 

2,625 

3 

3,300 

2,800 

4,125 

3,500 

4 

4,000 

3,400 

5,000 

4,250 

5 

4,700 

4,000 

5,875 

5,000 

6 

5,300 

4,500 

6,625 

5,625 

7 

5,900 

5,000 

7,375 

6,250 

For  Families  With  More  Than  7  Members  Add  $600 
For  Each  Additional  Member  Of  A  Nonfarm  Family 
And  $500  For  Each  Additional  Member  Of  A  Farm 
Family. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  VI 


The  Disadvantaged  Population  Compared  to  the 
Total  Population  16  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Fiscal  Year  1973  Estimates 


EDUCATION 


Disadvantaged 

Total  Population 

Highest  Grade 

Population 

.  16 

Years  and  Over 

Completed 

Number | 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

226,100 

100.0 

100.0 

0-7 

33,915 

15.0 

15.1 

8-11 

124,355 

55.0 

37.4 

12 

48,612 

21.5 

29.4 

over  12 

19,218 

8.5 

18.  1 

AGE 

Disadvantaged 

Total  Population 

Population 

16 

Years  and  Over 

A Re  Group 

Number  | 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

226,100 

100.0 

100.0 

16-21 

74,613 

33.0 

15.0 

22-39 

92,701 

41.0 

30.8 

40-44 

13,566 

6.0 

8.2 

45-54 

24,871 

11.0 

16.7 

55-64 

14,696 

6.5 

13.5 

65  and  over 

5,653 

2.5 

15.8 

MINORITY 

STATUS 

Disadvantaged 

Total  Population 

Population 

16 

Years  and  Over 

Ethnic  Group 

Number  |  Percent 

Percent 

Total 

226,100 

100.0 

100.0 

White  (Except 

Spanish  Surname) 

124,355 

55.0 

95.8 

Spanish  Surname 

28,263 

12.5 

0.9 

Black 

53,133 

23.5 

2.7 

Other 

20,349 

9.0 

0.6 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  VII 


Spanish  Surname  Population 
in  Massachusetts  -  1970  and  1971* 


Location 

1970 

1971 

Total 

64,680 

81,750 

Boston  SMSA 

28,500 

40,000 

(City  of  Boston) 

(25,000) 

(30,000) 

Brockton 

2,000 

2,000 

Lawrence -Haverhill  SMSA 

9,000 

9,000 

Lowell  SMSA 

2,500 

3,000 

New  Bedford  SMSA 

2,500 

2,900 

Springfield  SMSA 

11,000 

12,500 

Worcester  SMSA 

3,900 

5,000 

Other 

5,280 

6,650 

*    19 TCP  Breakdowns  By  Location  And  All  1971 
Figures  Are  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security  Estimates.     1970  State 
Total  Is  According  To  1970  Federal  Census  . 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  IX 


Public  Assistance^ 
Public  Assistance  Payments,  Average  Monthly  Payments,  an<i 
Average  Monthly  Caseload 
Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1970  and  1971 


Programs 


1971 


1970 


All  Programs 

Old  Age  Assistance 

Medical  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dep.  Children 

Disability  Assistance 

General  Relief 


Payments* 


$724,234,115    $563,952, S74 


85,315,207 
304,840,298 
245,096,301 
32,360,222 
56,622,087 


76,986,610 
252,931,893 
172,765,693 
25,190,231 
36,078,147 


Old  Age  Assistance 

Medical  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dep.  Children 

Disability  Assistance 

General  Relief 


Average  Monthly  Payment 


$120.51 
108.93 
287.61 
142.30 
160.37 


$115.91 
91.83 
252.88 
125.81 
152.44 


Average  Monthly  Caso'oad 


Old  Age  Assistance 

Medical  Assistance 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dep.  Children 

Disability  Assistance 

General  Relief 


58,994 
233,208 
71,016 
18,951 
29,423 


55,347 
229,526 
56,932 
16,685 
19,722 


*  Do  not  include  Contract  Dav  Care,  DES  Payments,  Emergency 
Assistance  Payments,  and  Other  Adjustments 

#  Annual  Statistical  Report  FY  1971  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Welfare 
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Employment:  in  Durable  and  Nondurable  Goods 
Fiscal  Years  '63-'71 
Projected  to  Fiscal  Years  '72-' 73 
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Sources  of  Information 


1.    Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 


2.    Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 


3.     Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

a.  ESARS  Reports 

b.  Economic  Research  Division 

c.  Labor  Market  Research  Division 

d.  Occupational  Research  Department 


4.     National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 


5.     United  States  Department  of  Commerce  -  1970 
United  States  Census  of  Population 


6.    United  States  Department  of  Labor  -  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics 


7.    United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  Massachusetts  ranked  tenth  among  the 
states  in  population  while  it  ranks  forty- fifth  in  size.    Since  i960  the 
population  grew  10.5  percent  to  5,689,200.    About  85  percent  of  the  state's 
residents  live  in  urban  areas.    Five  cities  have  populations  of  100,000  or 
more. 

Employment  in  1972  increased  by  only  O.k  percent  to  2,6U7,800.  However, 
this  was  an  improvement  over  the  1.1  percent  drop  in  employment  in  the 
previous  year.    As  further  indication  of  improving  conditions,  total  em- 
ployment in  March  1973  was  32,^00  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  outlook 
through  fiscal  year  197^  is  a  gradual  rise  in  employment. 

After  losing  some  U6,200  workers  between  1970  and  1971  factory  payrolls 
in  the  state  began  putting  the  brakes  on  the  downturn  by  losing  only 
2,^00  jobs  from  1971  to  1972.    Manufacturing  employment  is  now  increas- 
ing.   March  1973  rolls  were  1^,^00  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  trend 
is  expected  to  continue,  especially  in  the  durable  goods  sector. 

Even  though  most  of  the  occupational  shortages  that  plagued  the  prereces- 
sionary  period  have  disappeared  many  health-care,  service  and  clerical  jobs 
have  remained  in  demand.    The  recession  brought  about  a  new  kind  of  surplus 
-  the  engineer,  scientist  and  skilled  technician.    However,  shortages  in 
skilled  factory  jobs  are  beginning  to  reappear.    The  long-range  prediction 
of  occupational  demand  is  away  from  low  skilled  jobs  towards  professional, 
clerical  and  service  occupations. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  state's  unemployment  situation  is 
that  it  has  remained  high  compared  to  the  national  rate.    During  the  re- 
cession the  U.  S.  rate  peaked  at  6.1  percent;  the  state  rate  at  7.8  percent. 
Recently,  in  March  1973,  the  rate  in  Massachusetts  was  6.7  percent  while 
the  nationwide  rate  was  5.0  percent.    The  gap  between  the  two  rates  will 
narrow  only  slightly  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  197^  approximately  77^,000 
different  individuals  will  need  some  kind  of  employment- related  assistance. 
Of  these  persons,  some  12^,000  will  be  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
About  113,000  of  these  poor  will  also  be  classified  as  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  minority  group  status,  possesion  of  mental  or  physical  handicap, 
age  or  lack  of  education. 

To  help  the  disadvantaged  overcome  barriers  to  employment,  training  programs 
administered  by  the  DES  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1973  showed  a  shift  away  from  institutional  to  more  on-the-job  type  of  train' 
ing.    Fiscal  197^  is  expected  to  show  more  of  the  same. 

The  cutbacks  in  the  government's  social  programs  may  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  employment „ 
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2.    Description  of  State 


a.    Definition  of  Area 


According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  Massachusetts  ranked  tenth  in  popula- 
tion.   Massachusetts  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  New 
England  and  renowned  for  its  excellence  in  medicine,  education,  and 
culture,  and  its  historical  heritage.    It  ranks  forty- fifth  among  the 
states  in  size  with  a  land  area  of  some  7,900  square  miles.  Worcester 
County,  a  leading  industrial  area  in  central  Massachusetts,  is  the 
largest  county.    Nantucket  County,  an  island  30  miles  off  Cape  Cod,  is 
the  smallest  county.    The  climate  of  the  state  is  favorable  to  industrial 
enterprise,  with  temperatures  averaging  28  degrees  in  January  and  72  de- 
grees in  July. 

Those  cities  which  have  Model  Cities  Programs  include  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 
Boston,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Springfield  also  have  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment Programs  (CEP).    However,  the  CEP  programs  are  expected  to  phase 
out  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973* 


p.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

In  order  to  forecast  the  conditions  that  will  prevail  in  fiscal  1973  and 
197l+j  it  is  necessary  to  make  assumptions  regarding  the  State* s  economic 
recovery.    These  projections  assume  that 


1.  Consumer  confidence  and  spending  will  expand. 

2.  Disposable  income  will  increase  in  1973  due  to: 
(a)    tax  refunds  resulting  from  overwithholding 

of  taxes  collected  in  1972,  and 
(h)    a  twenty  percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

3.  The  Administration  will  exert  pressures  to  keep 
wages  and  prices  from  spiral ing  again,  without 
specific  restraining  laws. 

k.  The  investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowances  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
chase of  new  capital  equipment  and  the  expansion  of 
facilities. 

5.    Labor-management  agreements  in  key  industries  expiring 
in  1973  will  be  renewed  without  strikes  of  long  dur- 
ation and  without  generating  terms  capable  of  fueling 
a  new  inflationary  spiral. 
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6.  The  secular  trend  in  employment  in  Massachusetts  will 
begin  to  move  upward  in  manufacturing  and  continue 
upward  in  nonmanuf actur ing . 

7.  The  President's  ten  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
will  improve  business  in  Massachusetts  by  diminishing 
the  flow  of  competitive  imports  and  reducing  the  price 
of  exports. 

8.  The  general  economy  in  Massachusetts  will  improve  but 
still  lag  behind  the  level  of  the  national  economy. 

9.  The  Work  Force  will  increase,  but  at  a  slower  pace 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

10.    Labor  shortages  in  critical  occupations  which  held 
back  expansion  in  scattered  firms  and  industries 
throughout  the  state  in  1972,  will  be  ameliorated 
by  increased  training  and  placement  efforts  by 
state  and  private  agencies.    This  assumption  may  be 
unrealized  if  Federal  funds  are  sharply  cut. 

H.    Laws  passed  in  Massachusetts  during  the  1972  legis- 
lative session  will  create  an  environment  for  economic 
growth.    These  laws  will  provide  for 

(a)  an  increased  investment  tax  credit, 

(b)  authorization  to  create  local  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Corporations, 

(c)  authorization  for  localities  to  finance  pol- 
lution abatement  facilities  with  revenue 

"  bonds , 

(d)  authorization  for  cities  and  towns  to  borrow 
beyond  their  debt  limits  to  aid  local  develop- 
ment corporations  or  financing  authorities, 
and 

(e)  authorization  for  communities  to  help  market- 
ing of  bonds  of  such  local  corporations  and 
authorities  with  their  own  faith  and  credit. 


These  assumptions  applied  to  the  state  economy  should  result  in  the 
following: 
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1.  The  improvement  in  manufacturing  employment  -which 
began  in  fiscal  1973  will  persist  in  fiscal  year 
197k. 

2.  Growth  in  nonmamifacturing  employment  will  continue 
but  at  a  pace  considerably  slower  than  that  of  the 
1960's. 

3.  Unemployment  will  taper  off  somewhat  in  fiscal  year 
1973,  improve  significantly  in  fiscal  197**,  but  still 
remain  between  one  and  two  percentage  points  above  the 
national  rate. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

According  to  the  1970  decennial  census  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was 
5,689,170,  some  10.5  percent  higher  than  the  i960  figure.    Nontheless  the 
state  dropped  from  ninth  to  tenth  place  in  population  in  the  ten  year  in- 
terval.   About  85  percent  of  the  state's  residents  in  1970  lived  in  urban 
areas.    Five  Massachusetts  cities  had  populations  of  100,000  or  more  in 
1970,  the  same  number  as  in  i960. 


TABLE  B 


Population  and  Civilian  Work  ^Force  by  Labor  Force  Status 

for  Selected  Years 
(in  OOO's) 


Population 

Total  Work  Force 

Employment 
Total 

Nonagri cultural  W  &  S 
Unemployment 
Labor  Disputes 


5,1^9.3  5,295.3 5,689.2 5,785.3* 
2,265.5     2,357.0     2,618.8  2,61*7.8 


2,lU6.7 
1,907.1* 

k.2 


2,21*0.9 
2,02l*.l* 

111*. 6 
1.5 


2,1*76.3 
2,280.9 

137.7 

U.8 


2,U55.l* 
2.266.3 

191.2 

1.2 


*  Estimated 
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While  these  five  largest  cities,  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New 
Bedford,  and  Cambridge,  lost  population  in  the  1960's,  most  communities 
in  the  Route  128  circle  and  beyond  grew.    The  outstanding  example  is  the 
town  of  Harvard  in  Middlesex  County,  which  mushroomed  by  389*1  percent 
from  2,563  to  12,536.    Another  is  the  town  of  Kingston  in  Plymouth  County, 
which  grew  by  189.9  percent  from  1,301  to  3,772.    Showing  gains  of  more 
than  10,000  were  the  cities  of  Brockton  (up  16,227),  Peabody  (up  15,878), 
and  the  towns  of  Framingham  (up  19.522),  Chelmsford  (up  16,302),  Billerica 
(up  13,781)  and  Amherst  (up  12,613). 

Over  the  decade  the  work  force  expanded  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  popula- 
tion, jumping  by  15.6  percent  or  353,300  to  an  estimated  2,6l8,800.  Since 
1970,  however,  the  growth  in  the  labor  force  has  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace, 
expanding  by  only  1.1  percent  from  1970  through  1972. 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Employment  in  manufacturing ,  which  dropped  from  June  1967  through  July  1972, 
has,  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1973,  reversed  the  downward  trend  with 
significant  gains  in  both  the  durable  and  nondurable  goods  sectors.  All 
hard  goods  industries  improved  with  the  exception  of  shipbuilding  which  is 
experiencing  a  temporary  slump  between  the  receipt  of  contracts  and  their 
full  implementation.    The  soft  goods  sector  also  appears  to  be  reversing 
a  secular  pattern  of  decline  by  registering  employment  growth  in  all  areas 
with  the  exception  of  food,  leather  and  leather  products,  and  chemicals. 
Improvement  in  manufacturing  job  rolls  is  expected  to  continue  through 
fiscal  year  197*+. 

The  number  of  personnel  in  ordnance,  the  industry  most  directly  affected 
by  defense  cuts  which  began  in  September  I969,  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  during  the  first  four  month  of  1972  with  employment  at  15,600,  al- 
most 10,000  less  than  in  the  peak  month  of  July  1969.    The  gradual  improve- 
ment in  job  rolls  during  the  remainder  of  1972  can  be  attributed  to  heavy 
outlays  by  the  Pentagon  to  replenish  war  stocks  depleted  during  the  Vietnam 
era.    Bay  State  firms  have  also  begun  work  on  several  major  modernization 
programs  for  the  Armed  Services  including: 

1.  Minutemen  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  systems 

2.  Forward  area  alerting  radar  systems 

3.  Airborne  electronic  countermeasures  equipment 
k.  Airborne  transmitter  receivers 

5.    Advanced  ballistic  reentry  systems 
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6.  Rocket  launchers 

7.  Guidance  assemblies  for  the  Navy  Poseidon  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missiles 

8.  Trident  Submarine  Missiles 

9.  Hydromechanical  transmission  for  new  mechanized 
infantry  combat  vehicles 

Renewed  defense  work  should  provide  significant  growth  in  employment  in 
the  ordnance  industry  through  fiscal  year  197*+. 

After  several  lean  years  due  to  slack  demand  and  inroads  from  imports, 
the  primary  metals  industry  reversed  its  employment  decline  in  August  of 
1972  as  other  industries  using  these  basic  metals  began  to  recover  from 
the  recession. 

The  steady  expansion  of  imports  was  slowed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  seven  European  countries.    Imports  of  steel  for  the  years 
1972  through  197^   were  restricted  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  U.  S.  market. 
Stronger  curbs  were  also  imposed  on  higher-priced  specialty  steels  like 
stainless,  tool,  and  other  alloys.    Improvement  in  job  rolls  is  visible  in 
all  segments  of  this  industry,  especially  in  blast  furnaces,  iron  and  steel 
foundries,    and  rolling,  drawing  and  extruding  mills. 

During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1973?  employment  in  the  primary  metals 
industry  grew  by  1,200.    Such  growth  in  an  industry  which  supplies  the  basic 
raw  materials  for  most  of  the  hard  goods  industries  may  be  considered  a  bell- 
wether indicator  of  future  expansion  in  the  durable  goods  industries. 

Except  for  seasonal  fluctuations,  growth  in  fabricated  metals  industry  em- 
ployment has  been  constant  since  it  bottomed  out  of  the  recession  in  July 
1971  with  37,600  workers.    By  December  1972,  job  rolls  reached  ^0,900,  an 
increase  Of  3>300.    Expansion  of  fabricated  metals  staffs  is  also  a  good 
indication  of  improvement  in  the  general  economy  since  its  products  affect 
so  many  other  industries.    Sectors  which  posted  the  largest  gains  in  employ- 
ment were  cutlery,  hand  tools,  andv  general  hardware,  heating  and  plumbing 
items,  fabricated  structural  metals,  and  metal  stamping  products.  Reports 
from  the  Worcester  area,  in  which  primary  metals  producing  firms  are  heavily 
concentrated,  predict  steady  growth  over  the  next  eighteen  months » 

Nonelectrical  machinery  was  one  of  the  slowest  industries  to  bottom  out  of 
the  recession  because  of  the  reduced  buying  of  machinery  during  this  period. 
However,  after  dropping  to  its  lowest  point  in  several  years  in  July  1972, 
with  employment  at  66,600,  the  industry  bounced  back  and  Job  rolls  rose  to 
70,700  in  December,  an  increase  of  H,100. 
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The  special  industrial  machinery,  general  machinery,  and  the  metal  working 
machinery  sectors  made  great  strides  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1973 >  as  unused  capacity  started  to  disappear  and  many  companies  began  to 
take  advantage  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  this  industry  is  computer  manufacture 
ing.    Several  large  companies  in  Massachusetts  have  recently  introduced  new 
makes  and  models  in  data  processing  equipment  which  are  capturing  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  market. 

In  recent  months,  a  new  facet  of  the  machine  industry  has  surfaced  which 
promises  additional  growth  in  employment.    A  few  companies  have  begun 
producing  desalting  plans  to  make  fresh  water. 

Recent  contracts  awarded  a  large  Bay  State  firm  by  the  Navy  should  keep 
employment  in  the  production  of  engines,  turbines,  and  gears  strong  and 
growing  through  fiscal  year  197^. 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies  is  still  the  largest  single  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  Massachusetts.    Nonetheless,  since  March  I968,  when  employ- 
ment was  at  an  all  time  high  of  105,300,  the  industry  has  been  contracting. 
Not  until  the  very  end  of  1972  did  any  improvements  appear  and  then  mainly 
in  the  production  of  electronic  components  and  accessories.    Demand  for 
electronic  parts  is  expected  to  expand  as  growth  in  the  machinery  industry 
continues  over  the  next  eighteen  months.    Slight  gains  were  also  noted  in 
plants  making  industrial  apparatus  and  light  wire  equipment,  resulting 
from  the  increase  in  demand  for  capital  goods,  and  in  household  appliances, 
resulting  from  the  recent  housing  boom. 

Growth  in  this  industry  has  been  hampered  by  foreign  competition,  especially 
Japanese,  in  the  last  few  years.    However,  a  slowing  up  of  the  influx  of 
products  is  expected  due  to  several  developments.    One  of  them  is  an  agree- 
ment by  Japanese  firms,  effective  September  1,  1972,  to  limit  the  export  of 
electronic  home  entertainment  equipment  and  components  for  2k  products. 
Another  is  the  ten  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  announced  early  in 
1973  which  will  increase  the  price  of  imports. 

The  transportation  equipment  industry  has  been  declining  since  fiscal  year 
1967  when  payrolls  had  reached  a  record  high  of  29,200.    Employment  in  this 
industry  has  not  bottomed  out  yet  and  further  losses  are  expected  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1973  because  the  state* s  largest  shipbuilding  company 
will  reduce  its  workforce  to  2,000  during  the  first  four  months  of  1973. 
Fortunately,  much  of  this  loss  is  not  expected  to  be  permanent  as  the 
company  will  be  gearing  up  in  late  summer  for  construction  of  three  Lique- 
fied Natural  Gas  tankers  at  a  cost  of  $90  million  each.    The  new  contracts 
will  provide  for  a  gradual  rise  in  employment  to  about  U,000  by  mid-1975. 
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In  January  1973  >  the  federal  government  awarded  contracts  to  a  Massachusetts 
firm  totalling  $182.2  million  for  ship  propulsion  equipment  to  be  used  in 
the  Navy's  nuclear  submarine  program.    This  company  is  also  working  on 
several  government  contracts  for  helicopter  engines  and  turbojet  engines. 
Some  increase  in  employment  is  expected  as  contracts  move  from  the  engine- 
ering to  the  production  stage  over  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Barring  any  long  term  strikes,  employment  in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry,  as  well  as  the  fast  growing  bicycle  industry,  will  continue  to 
improve  through  fiscal  year  197^.    The  ten  percent  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  will  also  stimulate  the  sale  of  domestic  cars  and  bicycles. 

Instruments,  photographic  supplies,  optical  goods,  watches,  and  clocks  - 
a  broad  spectrum  industry  -  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  recent  re- 
cession.   By  the  end  of  1972  all  losses  incurred  in  employment  were  re- 
couped and  several  hundred  additional  workers  were  hired. 

The  increased  expenditures  for  capital  improvements  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries gave  a  boost  to  demands  for  process  control  equipment.    A  spokesman 
for  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  instruments  in  Massachusetts,  which 
is  strong  in  both  domestic  and  export  sales,  predicts  "a  full-scale  pro- 
duction upturn  in  1973".    Long  term  market  trends  through  1971*  are  also  up, 
with  the  process- control  market  for  power  generating  stations  considered 
very  promising.    A  large  photographic  equipment  firm  is  adding  several 
hundred  workers  in  early  1973  to  speed  production  of  a  new  camera,  the 
company's  initial  venture  into  the  single  lens  reflex  camera  market. 
Another  company  is  now  in  production  of  advanced  nuclear- flash  eye-pro- 
tection goggles  for  Navy  aviators.      The  optical  goods  sector  has  recovered 
from  a  slack  period  in  the  early  months  of  1972  and  has  good  prospects  for 
1973  and  the  first  half  of  197h. 

Employment  in  the  food  industry  continued  to  recede  in  1972,  the  19th  con- 
secutive year  of  decline.    Changing  patterns  are  occurring  in  the  dairy 
sector  as  two  firms  closed  with  a  loss  of  about  900  workers  and  the  industry 
leader  diversified  into  other  food  lines  in  1972.    The  manufacture  of  fish 
products  and  some  bakery  products  show  promise,  but  over-all  employment 
will  continue  to  fall  back  slightly. 

After  years  of  deterioration  employment  in  textiles  surprisingly  rebounded 
by  adding  700  workers  to  reach  a  total  of  29,500  in  1972.    Employment  in  the 
last  few  months  of  1972  was  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
two  previous  years.    This  growth  should  continue  into  197^»  as  local  firms 
become  more  competitive  against  the  Southern  mills,  where  wages  have  been 
rising  and  against  foreign  competitors  as  voluntary  quotas  in  Asian  countries 
and  the  dollar  devaluation  reduce  pressure  from  abroad.    Knitted  fabrics 
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and  such  woven  items  as  felt  continue  to  show  strength.    The  industry  as 
a  whole  will  benefit  by  the  return  of  more  formal  styles  of  dress  and  the 
demand  for  interior  decorating  fabrics  in  new  dwelling  units. 

In  1972,  average  employment  in  apparel  remained  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.    This  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  employment  has  not  posted  a 
loss  over-the-year.    Apparel  still  remains  the  largest  nondurable  goods  in- 
dustry in  the  Bay  State.    The  downtrend  has  been  alleviated  by  recent  self- 
imposed  quotas  by  foreign  competitors  and  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  south. 
The  recent  ten  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  the  Administration  should 
help  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  Massachusetts  firms  in  the  near 
future.    Another  stimulus  will  be  the  tax  refunds  during  the  first  half  of 
1973  which  will  result  in  some  gain  in  consumer  disposable  income.  However, 
a  setback  to  steady  improvement  through  197^  may  be  the  more- than- ever  lack 
of  experienced  stitchers. 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  entire  economy  the  paper  industry  should  show  modest 
growth,  by  employing  32,700  in  FY  197^.    As  in  the  past  most  of  the  gains  will 
take  place  in  the  convertedpaper  and  paperboard  segment  as  well  as  in  paper 
manufacturing  per  se.    The  paper  industry  has  been  plagued  with  pollution 
problems,  but  some  success  is  being  achieved  in  combating  them.    For  example, 
in  Fitchburg,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  industry  in  the  state,  a  joint  in- 
dustry and  government  funded  plan  approved  late    in  1972  is  assuring  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  paper  plants  in  the  area.    Another  encouraging  sign  of 
adaptation  to  environmental  needs  was  the  reopening  of  a  plant  in  the  Lawrence 
area  to  recycle  paper. 

Small  overall  gains  are  anticipated  in  the  printing  industry,  continuing  a 
recovery  which  began  early  in  1972.    Newspaper  employment  suffered  a  consider- 
able loss  with  the  closing  of  the  Boston  Herald- Traveler  Corporation.  Com- 
mercial printing  will  remain  firm.    One  established  concern  is  planning  to 
construct  a  new  plant  in  1973  to  manufacture  business  forms,  and  is  expected 
to  employ  about  200  more  persons. 

The  chemical  industry  continued  to  lay  off  workers  throughout  1972,  and  further 
declines  are  expected.    These  reductions  have  been  occurring  in  the  plastics 
materials,  synthetic  resins  and  cosmetics  sectors,  while  industrial  chemicals 
have  shown  mixed  trends.    The  largely  automated  nature  of  this  industry  re- 
stricts the  possibility  of  any  considerable  additons  to  work  rolls. 

A  strong  upturn  marked  the  rubber  and  plastics  industry  during  1972,  with 
payrolls  in  December  at  3^>o>00,  up  1,600  persons  over-the-year  before  figure. 
With  booming  car  sales,  tire  production  and  employment  have  risen  significantly. 
Improvements  have  also  been  seen  in  the  number  of  workers  making  rubber  foot- 
wear and  golf  balls.    In  the  plastics  segment  of  this  industry  growth  has  been 
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occurring  in  the  manufacture  of  sun  glasses,  polystyrene,  plastic  mold- 
ing and  plastic  housewares  and  toys.    One  firm  in  the  high  pressure  plastic 
laminates  field  is  expecting  to  add  several  hundred  employees  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1971*. 

Employment  in  leather  and  leather  products  continues  to  follow  its  tradi- 
tional pattern  downward.    In  1972  average  employment  was  30,700  which 
amounts  to  one  half  of  what  it  was  in  i960.    Seventy  Bay  State  footwear 
factories  have  closed  since  1967  resulting  in  the  direct  loss  of  employ- 
ment of  10,500  workers.    Local  firms  in  this  labor-intensive  shoe  industry 
have  been  suffering  from  antiquated  plants  and  equipment  and  competition 
from  cheaper  labor  abroad.    Compare  the  domestic  shoeworker  average  hourly 
wage  of  $3.11  with  the  $.21  and  the  $1.09  paid  to  shoeworker s  in  Taiwan 
and  Japan  respectively.    However,  the  President's  recent  ten  percent  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  increased  automation,  and  improved  marketing 
techniques  are  expected  to  alleviate  this  condition  somewhat.    Even  though 
the  rate  of  decline  has  slowed  down  considerably  to  a  loss  of  1,100  jobs 
in  1972,  as  against  U,200  in  1971,  h,k00  in  1970,  and  ^,900  in  19^9,  em- 
ployment in  the  leather  and  leather  products  industry  is  expected  to  continue 
downward. 

Following  a  pattern  of  slower  growth  which  began  in  1970,  nonmanufacturing 
employment  will  increase  by  about  10,000  between  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal 
year  197^.    The  service  industries  will  add  U,000  workers  but  only  token  in- 
creases can  be  expected  in  transportation,  communications  and  utilities, 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Cut- 
backs in  federal  programs  will  be  felt  at  various  government  levels.  State 
and  local  government  will  register  smaller  additions  than  in  recent  years 
because  of  economy  moves  and  reorganization  efforts.    Contract  construction 
will  dip  slightly. 

Contract  construction  in  1972  did  not  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  growth, 
as  employment  averaged  just  under  the  figures  for  1971  and  1970.  Prospects 
for  the  balance  of  fiscal  years  1973  and  197^  are  mixed.    There  are  positive 
factors  present,  such  as  readily  available  funds  in  the  banks,  the  continued 
desire  of  many  to  move  to  better  dwelling  units,  newly  legislated  state  in- 
centives to  investment,  federal  subsidies  for  a  number  of  pollution  control 
plants,  and  the  prospect  of  several  large  building  developments  in  Boston 
and  scattered  shopping  centers  in  the  state.    Negative  factors  include  higher 
costs  of  materials  and  taxes,  prospective  higher  mortgage  interest  rates, 
apartment  and  office  overbuilding  in  some  areas,  some  skilled  labor  short- 
ages,, and  land  scarcity  and  restrictions.    The  curtailment  of  federal  support 
for  low  income  and  elderly  housing  will  also  serve  as  a  damp  en  er  after  pro- 
jects now  under  construction  or  in  the  pipeline  are  completed.    Highway  con- 
struction within  the  Route  128  semi-circle  has  mostly  ceased,  but  there 
should  be  more  road  building  in  tha  rest  of  the  state. 
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The  transportation,  communications,  and  piiblic  utilities  industry  is  one 
of  the  few  industries  in  the  state  which  has  been  able  to  show  a  yrma/l  1  but 
steady  growth  in  job  rolls  throughout  the  recent  recession.    Average  employ- 
ment rose  from  117,800  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  121,600  in  1972,  an  increase 
of  3>800  workers.    The  communications  and  the  public  utilities  sectors  have 
now  automated  so  extensively  that  employment  changes  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Real  gains  are  expected  in  public  transportation  and  sanitation  services, 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  automation.    Overall  employment  will 
continue  to  grow  through  fiscal  year  197^. 

With  an  average  employment  of  ^98,500  in  fiscal  year  1972  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  remains  the  largest  industry  in  Massachusetts.    However,  during  that 
year  this  industry  registered  the  first  loss  (-100)  in  more  than  ten  years. 
The  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  automated  and  electronic  data  proces- 
sing systems  have  cut  down  the  number  of  people  necessary  to  operate  large 
warehouse  facilities  as  well  as  retail  outlets.    Even  though  an  increase  in 
demand  for  consumer  goods  is  expected  following  the  boost  in  consumer  dis- 
posable income  from  an  extra  large  federal  income  tax  refund,  any  rise  in 
employment  in  trade  will  be  held  to  a  minimum . 

During  the  past  decade  employment  in  the  service  industry  has  grown  by  50 
percent  making  it  the  fastest  growing  in  the  state.    It  grew  moderately  even 
in  the  recessionary  period.    Mixed  trends  will  result  in  the  continuation  of 
moderate  growth,  raising  employment  levels  to  around  U85,000  by  fiscal  year 
197b . 

In  the  medical  and  educational  services  where  much  of  the  growth  has  taken 
place  the  following  conditions  will  affect  employment  levels  in  the  future: 
a  strong  effort  by  institutional  and  governmental  authorities  to  control 
their  costs,  cutbacks  in  governmental  grants  for  programs  and  construction, 
a  drop  in  hospital  occupancy  rates,  and  a  falling  off  of  school  enrollment 
in  some  areas  and  age  brackets. 

The  research  and  development  sector  however,  should  rebound  from  its  reces- 
sion trough  which  saw  thousands  of  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians 
displaced  from  both  research  facilities  and  closely  related  production 
activities.    The  impetus  to  improvement  here  will  come  from  many  contracts 
emanating  from  both  private  business  and  government  agencies,  including  the 
Defense  Department.    These  research  and  development  contracts  relate  to  a 
broad  range  of  products  and  activities.    Military  contracts  are  for: 

1.  Engineering  development  of  models  for  air  traffic 
control 

2.  Advanced  Ballistic  Reentry  Systems 

3.  Electronic  countermeasures  equipment  and 

If.    Advanced  electronic  systems  for  submarine 
periscopes 
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Contracts  "beneficial  to  our  natural  resources  and  pollution  control 
include  those  to: 

1.  Apply  noise  reducing  techniques  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  "quiet  truck" 

2.  Develop  a  system  to  remove  sulfur  dioxide  from 
power  plant  chimneys 

3.  Develop  an  oceanographic  sensing  instrument  to 
measure  the  speed  and  direction  of  ocean  currents 
as  well  as  the  temperature  and  salinity  of  the  sea 

k.    Develop  a  new  early  warning  system  to  detect  traces 
of  metal  pollution  in  the  atmosphere 

5.  Evaluate  the  potential  effects  of  off-shore  oil 
drilling  off  the  New  England  coast  without 
actually  drilling 

6.  Develop  a  low  cost  system  for  recycling  formerly 
unusable  phenolic  resin  wastes  from  polluted  waters 

7.  Develop  a  desalinization  system  for  sea  water  and 
for  the  removal  of  clear  water  from  contaminated 
solutions . 


Space  shuttle  contracts  have  been  granted  by: 

1.  NASA  to  test  and  evaluate  ceramic  insulation  panels 
and 

2.  North  American  Rockwell's  Space  Division,  the 
California  prime  contractor,  for  an  advanced  form 
of  computer  programming  language. 


Contracts  in  the  medical  field  have  been  granted  to: 

1.  Develop  a  cardiac  arrest  machine  for  treating 
heart  attacks 

2.  Assemble  an  electronic  (with  nuclear  energy) 
module  for  a  longlived  pacemaker,  good  for  ten 
instead  of  two  years 
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3.    Establish  the  first  research  center  in  diagnostic 
radiology,  and 

k.    Design  an  electronic  method  of  monitoring  blood 
pressure,  eliminating  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

Other  categories  of  services  will  mirror  the  overall  improvement  in  the 
economy. 

The  austerity  policy  of  the  Administration  has  caused  employment  in  Federal 
government  to  decline,  by  1,600  in  1972  and  2,700  in  1971.    A  further  down- 
trend is  anticipated  through  fiscal  year  197*+  due  to  proposed  new  budget 
cuts.    About  5,300  jobs  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  are  expected  to  be 
eliminated  over  the  next  two  years.    The  yard  is  one  of  many  shore  instal- 
lations hit  by  planned  Defense  Department  cuts  in  which  part  of  an  overall 
military  superstructure  will  be  pared  down.    The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  dismantled  by  June  30,  1973  eliminating  a  sizeable  staff 
in  the  Boston  Regional  Office.    The  only  federal  department  that  will  grow 
over  the  next  18  months  will  be  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  will 
be  enlarged  to  provide  the  public  with  more  of  its  services. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  employment  in  State  and  Local  government  has  been 
slowing  down  in  recent  years  and  is  expected  to  decelerate  even  further  in 
the  next  18  months.    Some  of  the  growth  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  revenue 
sharing  state  and  local  agencies  will  be  able  to  apply  to  staff  development. 
However,  several  hundred  local  personnel  will  be  displaced  by  the  administra- 
tion's dismantling  of  federally  funded  programs.    In  the  City  of  Boston, 
the  Mayor  has  announced  his  intention  to  drop  several  thousand  workers  from 
the  School  Department  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  ranks  as  well  as  all 
other  city  departments.    In  the  State,  the  Governor's  reorganization  plans 
could  result  in  the  reduction  of  hundreds  of  jobs  from  the  state  rolls. 


k.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

Even  though  many  individuals  locate  jobs  through  private  employment  agencies, 
professional  associations,  help  wanted  ads  and  personal  contacts,  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  (DES)  is  the  largest  placement  agency  in  the  state. 
The  scope  of  the  DES's  activity  has  been  enlarged  recently  because  of  new 
rules  instituted  in  1972  which  make  it  mandatory  that  specific  categories  of 
welfare  recipients  register  with  the  DES  for  work. 

Greater  use  of  the  DES  by  employers  has  also  been  fostered  in  the  last  several 
years  by  the  requirement  of  the  federal  government  that  all  firms  with  govern- 
ment contracts  list  their  job  openings  at  state  employment  offices;  by  the 
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PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

TABLE  C 


Employment* 


Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated  Change 

Fiscal  Yr. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From  FY  1972-FY  1973 

Average 

1972 

Amount 

Percent 

1973 

THE  WORK  FORCE   

.  2645.0 

+10.7 

+ 

0.4 

2655-7 

.  193.1 

1.0 

- 

0.5 

192.1 

THE  RATE   

7.3 

XX 

XX 

7*2 

.    2451; 9 

+11.7 

+ 

0.5 

2463.6 

2257.7 

+21.4 

+ 

0.9 

2279-1 

600.3 

+ 

8.2 

+ 

1.4 

608.5 

.  301.5 

+ 

6.1 

+ 

2.0 

307.6 

16.0 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

2.5 

16.4 

16.5 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

4.8 

17.3 

39-0 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

4.1 

40.6 

66.9 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

3.9 

69.5 

83.5 

0.0 

0.0 

83.5 

22.1 

1.5 

6  8 

20.6 

31.4 

.  + 

1.2 

+ 

3.8 

32.6 

26.1 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

3.8 

27.1 

Nondurable  Goods   

.  298.8 

+ 

2.1 

+ 

0.7 

300.9 

35.8 

0.2 

- 

0.6 

35.6 

29.2 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

1.7 

29.7 

47.1 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

1.9 

48.0 

32.3 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.6 

32.5 

43.4 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.7 

^3.7 

18.7 

0.4 

2.1 

18.3 

33.7 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

35.0 

Leather  and  leather  products   

31. U 

1.8 

5.7 

29.6 

27.2 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

4.8 

28.5 

.  1657.^ 

+13.2 

+ 

0.8 

1670.6 

100.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

120.0 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

2.2 

122.6 

.  498.1 

+ 

0.1 

# 

498.2 

128.9 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

0.9 

130.0 

.  476.1 

+ 

5.3 

+ 

1.1 

481.4 

Government  

33h.O 

+ 

4.4 

+ 

1.3 

338.4 

Federal  

61.7 

2.5 

4.1 

59.2 

272.3 

+ 

6.9 

+ 

2.5 

279.2 

All  other  non agricultural  including  agriculture 

19^.2 

9.7 

5.0 

184.5 

Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

*    In  thousands  of  Jobs  #    Less  than  .05 
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PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973  to  FISCAL  YEAR  I97I+ 


TABLE  D 


Employment* 

Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated  Change 
From  FY  1973  to  1974 
Amount  Percent 

Fiscal  Yr. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 
1973 

Average 
197h 

THE  WORK  FORCE   2655.7  +  5.7       +  0.2  2661. k 


UNEMPLOYMENT   

-  9.8 

_ 

5.1 

182.3 

XX 

XX 

6.8 

+15.5 

+ 

0.6 

21+79. 1 

+19.5 

+ 

0.9 

2298.6 

,   ,  608.5 

+  9.h 

+ 

1.5 

617.9 

.  .  307.6 

+  6.8 

+ 

2.2 

31U.U 

Ordnance   

16.1+ 

+  0.3 

+ 

1.8 

16.7 

.  .  17.3 

+  0.8 

+ 

k.e 

18.1 

1+0.6 

+  0.9 

+ 

2.2 

in.  5 

.  .  69.5 

+  2.2 

+ 

3.2 

71.7 

Electrical  machinery,  equip.  &  supplies    .  .  . 

.  .  83.5 

+  1.2 

+ 

1.1+ 

81+.7 

.    .  20.6 

-  0.5 

2.1+ 

20.1 

+  1.1+ 

+ 

h.3 

3I+.0 

+  0.5 

+ 

1.8 

27.6 

.  .  .  300.9 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

0.9 

303.5 

.  .  .  35.6 

0.2 

0.6 

35.1+ 

.  .  .  29.7 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.7 

29.9 

1+8.0 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

1.2 

1+8.6 

.  .  .  32.5 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.6 

32.7 

.  .  .  1+3-7 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

1.8 

1+1+.5 

.  .  .  18.3 

0.3 

1.6 

18.0 

.  .  .  35.0 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

3.1+ 

36.2 

1.1 

3.7 

28.5 

,  .  .  28.5 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

1+.2 

29.7 

+10.1 

+ 

0.6 

1680.7 

0.3 

0.3 

99.7 

.  .  .  122.6 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

1.3 

121+.2 

,  ,  1+98.2 

+ 

0.6 

+ 

0.1 

1+98.8 

.  .  .  130.0 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

1.2 

131.6 

1+81  .1+ 

+ 

l+.O 

+ 

0.8 

I+85.I+ 

.  .  .  338.1+ 

+ 

2.6 

+ 

0.8 

31+1.0 

.  .  .  59.2 

2.2 

3.7 

57.0 

+ 

1+.8 

+ 

1.7 

28I+.O 

All  other  nonagricultural  including  agriculture 

 and  labor  disputes   181+.5  -  l+.O       -  2.2  180.5 

Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 

and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

*    In  thousands  of  jobs 
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establishment  of  a  Professional  Service  Center  on  Route  128;  and  by  the 
recent  reappearance  of  shortages  in  manufacturing  and  service  occupations. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  placements  by  the  DES  are  a  good  indicator 
of  past  and  future  trends  in  occupational  demand  and  supply.    The  number  of 
placements  grew  from  fiscal  years  1971  to  1972  in  every  occupational  category. 
The  greatest  percentage  gains  were  in  structural  work,  machine  trades  and 
bench  work,  while  the  greatest  number  of  placements  occurred  in  professional, 
technical  and  managerial  positions,  as  was  the  case  in  1971. 

Job  openings  that  remain  unfilled  for  some  time  generally  indicate  a  short- 
age of  qualified  applicants.    A  study  of  unfilled  job  openings  listed  at  the 
DES  on  December  31?  1972  reveals  that  more  than  four  of  every  five  of  the 
orders  had  been  open  for  30  days  or  more,  despite  the  still  high  level  of 
unemployment  in  the  state.    This  situation  to  some  extent  reflects  a  failure 
of  employers  to  always  notify  the  DES  when  openings  are  filled.  However, 
most  reflect  such  obstacles  to  matching  people  with  jobs  as  inaccessibility 
of  transportation,  unwillingness  of  workers  and  their  families  to  relocate, 
specialized  training  or  experience  requirements,  compensation  for  sales 
work  on  a  commission  basis  only,  or  an  unacceptable  wage  level.    Of  the  job 
openings  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more  listed  in  December  1972,  some  25  per- 
cent offered  less  than  $1.90  per  hour  and  kO  percent  less  than  $2.50  per 
hour. 

The  Occupational  Research  Department  of  the  DES  has  made  projections  of 
the  occupational  needs  in  Massachusetts  during  the  196&V1975  span  of  years. 
These  projections  are  summarized  in  the  tables  following.    The  total  demand 
for  manpower  will  be  the  sum  of  the  demand  arising  from  industry  growth  and 
that  arising  from  the  need  for  replacement  of  withdrawals  from  the  labor 
force  because  of  death  or  retirement.    The  need  for  workers  due  to  net 
growth  in  employment  is  not  expected  to  increase  by  more  than  1.2  percent 
per  year  while  that  due  to  placements  for  deaths  and  retirements  is  ex- 
pected to  go  up  by  an  annual  rate  of  over  3.0  percent.    Also,  there  will  be 
a  change  from  low  skilled  classifications  to  an  occupational  matrix  in  which 
nearly  half  the  workers  will  be  in  the  clerical,  professional  and  technical, 
and  service  categories. 


Major  Occupational  Category 

Net  Demand 
1968-1975 

Due  to 
Growth 

Due  to  Deaths 
and  Retirements 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

727,700 

208,500 

519,200 

Professional,  technical,  kindred 

183,300 

106,1+00 

76,900 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 

1*5,300 

15,700 

29,600 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

185,800 

55,600 

130,200 

Sales  workers 

53,600 

13,700 

39,900 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

79,000 

26,200 

52,800 

63,200 

-1+2,900 

106,100 

Service  workers 

117,800 

1*5,900 

71,900 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

2,600 

-  7,100 

9,700 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

-  2,900 

-  5,000 

2,100 

Source:    Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975. 
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Major  Occupational  Category 

Percent 

Distribution 

I960 

1968  | 

1975 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  kindred 

13.^ 

15.2 

18.1 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 

8.2 

7.7 

7.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

17.3 

18.9 

19.5 

Sales  workers 

7.8 

7.6 

7.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 

1U.9 

lk.6 

Ih.k 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

23.2 

21.3 

17.9 

Service  workers 

10.6 

ll.l 

12.0 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

3.7 

3.1 

2.6 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

0.9 

0.6 

O.k 

Source:    Massachusetts  Manpower  Requirements  to  1975  • 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

In  each  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1972  the  jobless  total  was  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1971.    Unemployment  peaked  in  June  at  221, 100^ 
then  dropped  to  162,000  by  October.    Average  unemployment  for  1972  was 
191,200  compared  to  185,000  for  1971. 

The  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  also  crested  in  June  at  8.2  percent  and 
reached  a  low  of  6.1  percent  in  October  and  then  it  shot  back  up  to  6.6 
percent.    The  average  rate  for  the  year  was  7.2  percent  vs  7.0  percent  for 
1971.    The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  was  7.0  percent  or  higher  until 
November,  when  it  dipped  to  6.8  percent. 

At  the  end  of  1972  all  eight  major  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
in  Massachusetts  were  classified  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
From  February  through  July,  however,  the  Boston  SMSA  was  listed  in  the 
moderate  unemployment  category,  but    was  returned  to  the  substantial  group- 
ing on  August  1st.    The  New  Bedford  and  Lowell  SMSA's  were  also  listed  as 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment.    A  large  number  of  smaller  labor  areas  were 
classified  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  and  eight  as  areas  of  per- 
sistent unemployment.    See  Appendix  Table  VI. 

a.    Trends  in  Insured  Unemployment 

Average  weekly  insured  unemployment  under  the  basic  Unemployment 
Insurance  program  dropped  from  9^»862  in  fiscal  year  1971  to 
90,69^  in  1972,  a  decrease  of  k.k  percent.    During  fiscal  year 
1972  some  100,866  persons  exhausted  their  benefits,  an  average 
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of  8,k06  per  month.    The  exhaustees  are  not  counted  in  determining  the 
insured  unemployment  rate.    Also  excluded  in  arriving  at  the  rate 
are  claimants  who  are  participating  in  extended  benefits  programs. 

The  average  insured  unemployment  rate  dropped  from  5*6  percent  in  fiscal 
1971  to  5.0  percent  in  fiscal  1972.    With  the  improving  economy  and  rela- 
tively more  stable  employment  among  the  insured  work  force,  the  rate  should 
decline  by  fiscal  197^  toward  the  3.3  rate  achieved  in  fiscal  1970. 


b.    Job  Seekers  in  Massachusetts 

Several  analyses  of  the  characteristics  of  job  seekers  are  available. 
The  most  comprehensive  is  from  the  active  file  of  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 


Job  Applicants  Listed  as  Available  at 
End  of  December  1972 

Table  F 


Description  of 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Applicants 

Applicants 

Total 

Total 

Male 
Female 

All  Veterans 

Vietnam  Era  Veterans 

Age  Groups 
Under  22 
22-kh 

k5  and  older 
Negro 

American  Indian 
Spanish  Surnamed 
Disadvantaged 


265,^66  100.0 

160,023  60.3 

105,^3  39.7 

5^,586  20.6 

23,6UA  8.9 


60,079  22.6 

135,282  51.0 

70,105  26A 

20,851  7.9 

153  -* 

7,122  2.7 

53,96^  20.3 


*    Less  than  0.1  percent 

Source:    ESARS  Report  MA  5-k3k  of  12/31/72 
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The  ES-203  survey  b  ased  on  a  3  percent  sample  describes  characteristics 
of  the  73  ?  631  insured  -unemployed  during  the  week  of  December  10,  1972. 
Of  the  totally  unemployed  39  •  3  percent  had  been  without  work  from  5  to 
lh  weeks,  and  29.2  percent  for  15  weeks  and  over.    Long-term  unemployment 
was  more  pronounced  among  the  older  workers.    Persons  k5  years  of  age 
and  over    comprised  55  percent  of  those  out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer, 
although  they  amounted  to  but  U5.I  percent  of  the  totally  unemployed. 


c.    Supplementary  Unemployment  Benefits  Programs 

The  continuation  of  high  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  has  made  the  State 
eligible  for  federal  and  joint  federal- state  supplementary  unemployment 
benefits  programs.    In  addition  the  State  passed  other  measures  of  its 
own  to  fill  in  gaps  in  extended  coverage  for  its  unemployed. 

The  TREX  program  adds  up  to  nine  weeks  to  the  basic  30  weeks  of  UI  cover- 
age and  was  initially  triggered  into  effect  when  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment exceeded  k  percent  of  the  work  force  and  also  amounted  to  120  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  average  rate  for  the  state  in  the  same  13-week  period 
during  the  previous  two  years. 

Less  than  a  year  after  TREX  was  inaugurated  the  state  passed  its  own 
Additional  Benefits  (AB)  bill,  to  assist  those  who  were  exhausting  their 
eligibility  under  existing  programs.    It  added  up  to  13  more  weeks  of  un- 
employment benefits  to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks.    The  federal  government 
assumed  financial  responsibility  for  similar  coverage  by  its  EUC  program, 
which  becomes  activated  by  a  state  insured  unemployment  rate  of  6.5  per- 
cent. 

"When  the  TREX  program  triggered  off,  the  state  promptly  adopted  its  own 
ESSUB  plan  to  continue  similar  coverage.    ESSUB  remained  in  effect  until 
TREX  was  reinstated  on  the  basis  of  a  new  federal  law,  which  allowed  10 
states,  including  Massachusetts,  to  drop  the  requirement  to  trigger  off 
when  the  unemployment  rate  falls  below  the  120  percent  average. 

The  EUC  program  was  triggered  off  for  several  months  in  the  fall,  but 
triggered  on  again  in  December. 

A  summary  of  the  various  extended  programs  and  the  periods  when  they 
were  effective  is  contained  in  the  following  table. 
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6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


From  the  standpoint  of  Division  of  Employment  Security  the  universe  of 
need  for  manpower  services  represents  the  total  number  of  different 
individuals,  both  unemployed  and  underutilized,  who  may  need  work-related 
assistance  at  some  time  during  the  197^  fiscal  year  (see  Table  H,  page  2l) 
The  total  universe  of  need  includes  estimates  of  the  disadvantaged,  other 
poor  persons  who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  designation  as  disadvantaged, 
individuals  in  near-poverty  and  nonpoor  workers. 

The  disadvantaged  persons  are  defined  as  poor  persons  or  members  of  poor 
families  who  do  not  have  suitable  employment  and  are  one  or  more  of  the 
following:    a  school  dropout,  a  minority  group  member,  under  22  years  of 
age,  over  k5  years  of  age, or  handicapped.    A  person  is  considered  poor  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  family  whose  annual  income  is  below  specified  poverty 
levels  (see  Table  I  )  or  who  receives  cash  welfare  payments,  regardless 
of  actual  income. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  77*+, 000  persons  in  Massachusetts  will 
require  work- related  assistance  in  fiscal  197**.    Of  this  total  113,000  will 
be  disadvantaged  and  650,000  will  be  nonpoor. 

The  predicted  figure  of  113,000  disadvantaged  who  will  need  employment  assist- 
ance during  fiscal  197*+  will  be  made  up  of  approximately  22,000  unemployed 
and  91>000  underutilized.    The  latter  group  will  consist  of  nearly  26,000 
persons  employed  part  time  for  economic  reasons,  over  37,000  employed  full 
time  but  whose  incomes  are  below  the  poverty  level,  and  some  28,000  who  are 
not  in  the  labor  force  but  who  would  be  if  various  obstacles  to  employment 
were  removed.    It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  movement  of 
disadvantaged  individuals  between  the  unemployed  and  underutilized  categories 
during  a  12-month  period.    It  is  assumed  that  virtually  all  underutilized 
disadvantaged  persons  will  experience  at  least  one  period  of  unemployment 
during  FY  197*+.    Because  of  this  movement  from  the  unemployed  to  the  under- 
utilized categories  the  numbers  of  persons  in  these  groups  represent  an 
average  at  a  point  of  time  during  the  year  while  the  total  for  the  disad- 
vantaged still  represents  the  number  of  different  disadvantaged  individuals 
unemployed  or  underutilized  during  the  year. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

An  individual  is  regarded  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person  (or  a 
member  of  a  poor  family)  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  is  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Table  H 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


For  Fiscal  Year  197*+ 


Item 


T.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970*) 
a.    Age  Distribution: 


Number  of  Individuals 
State  Totals    Rural  Areas 


2. 


3. 


5,689,170  81+1,997 


16  through  21  years 

22  through  hk  years 

1+5  years  and  over 

Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

16  years  and  over 


Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1972) 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average#) 
(l)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  197*+ 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantages 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

( 1 )  Near-poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  (12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


5.    Welfare  Recipients 

6r   Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 
Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 
during  the  year 


602,332 
1,565,872 

1,8^7,857 
276, 1+06 
151,629 


2,61+7,800 
2,1+56,600 
2,266,600 
191,200 
7.2 


77^,000 
12*+,  000 
113,000 
11,000 
650,000 
150,000 
500,000 


113,000 
22,000 
91,000 
25,700 

37,300 
28,000 

85,000 

18,000 

75,000 
50,000 
30,000 


89,11+5 
23l,7U9 
273,1+83 
1+0,908 
22,1+1+1 


391,900 
363,600 
335,500 
28,300 
7.2 


nl+,600 

18,1+00 
16,800 
1,600 
96,200 
22,200 
7^,000 


16,800 
3,300 

13,500 
3,800 

5,500 
l+,200 

12,600 

2,700 

11,100 
7,1+00 
1+,1+CO 

77.7QQ 


* 

# 


Based  on  1970  Census  Data 

Includes  Workers  Idled  by  Labor  Disputes 
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1.  a  school  dropout  (any  pupil  who  leaves  school,  for  any 
reason  except  death,  before  12th  grade  graduation  or 
completion  of  a  terminal  program); 

2.  a  member  of  a  minority  group; 

3.  under  22  years  of  age; 

4.  over  45  years  of  age;  or 

5 .  handicapped 


A  person  is  considered  to  be  poor  if  he  or  his  family  receives  welfare 
payments  or  if  annual  net  income  does  not  exceed  the  following  limits: 


Family  Size 

Continental  U.S. 
Nonfarm  |  Farm 

1 

$2,100 

$1,800 

2 

2,725 

2,325 

3 

3,450 

2,950 

4 

k,200 

3,575 

5 

4,925 

4,200 

6 

5,550 

4,725 

7 

6,200 

5,275 

The  income  guidelines  are  based 
on  poverty  thresholds  derived 
from  a  definition  of  poverty  de- 
veloped for  statistical  purposes 
by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  1964.    The  income  guidelines 
are  used  in  all'  Federal  programs  in 
which  poverty  level  is  a  qualifying 
eligibility  factor. 

The  new  guidelines  established  in  January  1973  are  approximately  $200 
higher  than  last  year's. 

Since  the  classification  of  a  poor  person  as  disadvantaged  is  affected  by 
his  race,  age,  education,  and  physical  and  mental  health,  any  adverse 
effects  of  these  factors  on  his  employability  must  be  counteracted  if 
he  is  to  compete  successfully  in  the  labor  market. 
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a.    Educational  Attainment 


According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census,  in  the  25  years  of  age  and  older 
group,  the  median  school  years  completed  for  the  "whites  was  12. 3 j  as 
against  11.6  for  the  Negroes,  and  11.8  for  persons  of  Spanish 
languages.    In  the  18  to  2k  years  old  group  the  discrepencies  were 
greater.    Whereas  70.2  percent  of  the  Whites  completed  four  years  of 
high  school  only  59 percent  of  the  Negroes  and  but  U2.8  percent  of 
Spanish  speaking  persons  fell  into  this  category.    Lack  of  education  is 
the  element  contributing  to  low  income. 


b.    Age  Factors 

Youths  under  22  years  of  age  and  persons  over  kk  face  special  obstacles 
when  seeking  employment.    Among  the  disadvantaged  young  the  most  fre- 
quent problems  encountered  are  insufficient  experience  and  lack  of 
technical  skills.    In  addition,  many  young  job- seekers  are  high  school 
dropouts  and  do  not  possess  adequate  verbal  and  mathematical  skills  to 
perform  anything  more  than  low-paying,  low  skill  jobs.  The  1970  Census  reveals 
that  37  percent  of  Whites,  55  percent  of  Negroes,  and  69  percent  of 
Spanish  speaking  persons  of  the  male  sex  16  to  21  years  of  age  did  not 
attend  school  and  had  not  graduated  from  high  school. 

The  disadvantaged  elderly  worker    is  most  often  hampered  by  obsolete  job 
skills  and  the  reluctance  of  employers  to  hire  individuals  who  may  be 
unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  modern  industrial 
technology  or  who  may  have  only  a  limited  number  of  productive  years  to 
offer  to  a  firm. 


c.    The  Handicapped 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged whose  poverty  is  due  to  physical  or  mental  impairment.  Recently 
their  number  have  been  enlarged  by  the  return  of  disabled  Vietnam  War 
veterans.    Out  of  the  165,000*  Vietnam  War  veterans  that  returned  to 
Massachusetts  as  of  the  end  of  1972,  6.3  percent  or  10, U31*  are  receiving 
Service  Connected  Disability  Compensation. 


d.    Minority  Group  Status 

Another  category  of  persons  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  are  members  of 
minority  groups.    The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
racial  groups  in  1970 

Source:    (*)  V.A.  Information  Source  -  J.F.K.  Bldg.  Boston 
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The  largest  overall  group  is  the  non-whites,  who  comprise  211,5^6  or  3-7 
percent  of  the  total  state  population.    About  55  percent  of  them  live  in 
the  City  of  Boston,  with  most  of  the  remainder  concentrated  in  the  other 
larger  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.    In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  their 
numbers  rose  by  68.7  percent,  largely  due  to  extensive  in- migration. 

The  largest  nonwhite  racial  group  is  the  Black  or  Negro  which  increased 
57-2  percent  during  the  sixties  to  175>8l7.    Most  of  the  newcomers  came 
from  the  South,  although  a  smaller  number  migrated  from  Northern  cities 
and  the  Caribbean  islands.    They  are  seeking  greater  economic  opportunity 
and  social  equality,  but  for  the  great  majority  the  journey  ended  in  ghetto 
communities,  where  such  opportunities  are  scarce. 

The  second  largest  group  of  nonwhites  are  the  Chinese.    Since  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws  in  the  1960's  their  numbers  in  Massachusetts 
have  increased  to  li+,012  in  1970.    Confronted  with  overcrowding  in  Boston's 
Chinatown  and  an  excess  of  workers  in  their  traditional  restaurant  and 
garment  trades,  they  are  encountering  problems  of  economic  assimilation. 
In  early  1972  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  opened  a  cooperative 
center  in  Boston's  Chinatown  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  Chinese  workers 
into  the  wider  economy. 

The  third  largest  nonwhite  group  counted  in  the  1970  census  was  h,k75 
American  Indians.    Some  are  original  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  while  others 
are  recent  immigrants  into  Boston  from  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  Indian  has  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  urban  life. 

The  Spanish  surname  population  has  grown  considerably  since  1959  when  the 
accession  of  Castro  started  an  exodus  of  Cuban  refugees.    More  recently 
extreme  poverty  in  the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico  has  brought  a  flow  of 
migrants,  first  on  the  farms  as  laborers  and  then  into  the  larger  cities 
as  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  and  factory  hands.  Although  they  came  as 
American  citizens,  they  have  most  of  the  problems  of  non- English  speaking 
immigrants  in  social  and  economic  adjustment.    Many  are  illiterate  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  English.    Their  average  schooling  is  only  the  6th  grade. 
They  are  a  young  group ,  with  the  average  age  in  the  late  20 's  and  early 
30* s.    Families  are  usually  large  and  housing  commonly  inadequate. 

A  great  need  exists  for  adult  education  and  job  training.    Problems  have 
occurred  in  getting  the  children  to. attend  school  because  of  parental  in- 
difference and  some  social  hostility;  but  the  implementation  of  the  state's 
bi- lingual  Education  Act  is  making  schooling  more  attractive. 

There  is  disagreement  within  the  Puerto  Rican  community  and  among  service 
agencies  as  to  the  number  of  Spanish  speaking  persons  residing  in  the 
state.    Their  ready  mobility  to  other  cities  of  the  Northeast  in  search 
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Table  K 


Occupational  Characteristics  of 
Principal  Minority  Groups 


Spanish 

Total 

Negro 

Speaking 

Employed  Persons  16  years 

old  and  over 

2,298,169 

56,682 

21,000 

Professional,  Technical 

and  Kindred  Workers 

1+00,136 

6,562 

3,535 

Managers  and  Administrators 

except  farm 

192,336 

1,99^ 

l,2kk 

Sales  Workers 

161, 

1,671 

827 

Clerical  Workers 

1+57,863 

11,252 

3,190 

Craftsman,  Foremen  and 

Kindred  Workers 

301,3^1 

5,523 

2,222 

Operatives  except  transport 

33^,638 

11, ¥+0 

5,697 

Transport  Equipment  Operators  69,792 

2,000 

360 

Laborers,  except  farm 

80,804 

2,925 

857 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

5,302 

<* 

15 

Service  Workers  except 

private  household 

272,915 

11,070 

2,1+03 

Private  household  workers 

15,378 

1,981 

277 

Source:    1970  Census  of  Population 
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of  employment  or  back  to  the  their  homeland  by  air  transport  have  made 
accurate  estimates  difficult.  Puerto  Rican  spokesmen  claim  that  up  to 
30,000  reside  in  Boston  and  anywhere  from  110,000  to  200,000  in  the  state. 

Although  not  usually  categorized  as  a  minority  group,  another  nationality 
whose  numbers  are  increasing  at  a  fast  rate  is  the  Portugese.    They  were 
the  fastest  growing  immigrant  group  in  the  state  between  June  30,  19&5 
and  June  30,  1972  according  to  figures  compiled  under  the  Alien  Address 
Program.    The  number  of  Portuguese  aliens  jumped  from  12,383  to  ^2,893 • 
In  fiscal  year  1971  they  constituted  25.6  percent  of  all  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  who  gave  Massachusetts  as  their  intended  residence. 
They  have  settled  largely  in  establish  Portuguese- American  communities 
such  as  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Taunton,  Stoughton, 
Lowell  and  Peabody. 

Many  of  these  immigrants  are  young  family  groups  and  they  suffer  from  many 
disadvantages  similar  to  the  Puerto  Ricans,  without  the  advantage  of  citizen- 
ship.   For  example,  according  to  a  report  by  the  private  Action  Research 
Project  (ARP)  of  New  Bedford  79  percent  of  the  people  in  their  Portuguese 
community  speak  no  English,  and  9^  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  have 
attended  school  for  six  years  or  less.    They  estimated  the  school  drop  out 
rate  to  be  90  percent,  with  69  percent  leaving  school  promptly  at  age  l6. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the 

Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Most  of  the  individuals  requiring  employment- related  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  197*+  will  not  be  classified  as  disadvantaged.    Among  them  will  be  a 
small  number  (11,000)  of  poor  who  are  not  disadvantaged  (for  example,  a 
white  male  25  years  old  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  but  whose  income  is 
below  the  poverty  level).    Also  included  will  be  a  larger  number  of  persons 
(150,000)  living  close  to  the  poverty  level.    But  the  majority  of  individuals 
(500,000)  will  have  family  incomes  above  the  poverty  level  yet  be  troubled 
by  some  job- connected  problem  of  age,  sex,  education,  veteran  status,  job 
obsolescence  and  seasonality  of  employment,  etc. 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  such  workers  occurred  during  the 
recent  recession  when  a  new  type  of  unemployed  worker  appeared,  namely  the 
highly  trained  administrators,  engineers,  and  technicians  whose  skills 
were  geared  to  suspended  defense  and  aerospace  programs.    An  estimate  of 
their  numbers  range  from  a  high  of  50,000  in  1970  to  a  low  of  10,000  at  the 
end  of  1972.    Some  left  the  State  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Others 
gave  up  their  professions  of  many  years  to  obtain  employment  in  other 
fields,  often  at  less  pay.    A  few  were  fortunate  to  find  work  in  fast- growing 
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allied  fields  such  as  computer  peripheral,  biomedical,  and  anti-polution 
equipment.    Many  others  were  finally  called  back  to  work  when  new  govern- 
ment orders  were  granted  to  their  former  employers. 

The  usual  woes  of  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  shoe,  apparel  and  textile 
industries  have  been  compounded  by  growing  imports  produced  by  cheaper 
labor  abroad  and  by  reduced  needs  for  manpower  because  of  the  use  of  more 
automated  equipment  at  hornet 

The  decline  in  employment  in  the  fishing  industry  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  obsolescence  of  equipment  used  by  a  large  number  of  small,  independent 
fishermen  who  cannot  afford  more  efficient  and  larger  fishing  vessels, 
partly  to  overfishing  of  Atlantic  waters,  and  partly  to  the  competition  from 
more  aggressive  and  technologically  advanced  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

Returning  veterans  are  offered  employment- related  services  by  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  in  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  status. 
Participation  in  this  area  has  already  begun  to  diminish.    Initial  claims 
for  benefits  filed  by  returning  servicemen  dropped  from  12,366  in  1971  to 
11,770  in  1972*,  and  since  most  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  have  now  returned, 
and  many  are  in  the  process  of  collecting  unemployment  insurance,  their 
numbers  will  drop  significantly  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  197^. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Programs  to  Overcome  Such  Barriers 

During  the  recent  recession  barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged 
were  greatly  intensified.    The  surplus  of  jobs  prior  to  the  recession 
suddenly  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  health  care  and  office  jobs. 
The  disadvantaged  found  severe  competition  for  blue- collar  jobs  from  the 
better  educated,  highly  trained  but  temporarily  unemployed  workers.  With 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  economy  this  condition  has  begun  to  reverse 
itself  and  skill  shortages  in  machine  trades  are  beginning  to  reappear. 

Present  austerity  and  efficiency  policies  in  all  segments  of  government 
could  make  openings  on  a  federal,  state,  or    even  local  level  hard  to  come 
by  for  the  next  year  or  more.    Existing  training  programs  to  prepare  the 
disadvantaged  for  eventual  employment  in  government  will  disappear. 

The  problem  of  proper  day  care  for  children  of  heads  of  households,  usually 
women,  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  such  programs  as  WIN  or  MDTA  has  not 
as  yet  been  adequately  solved. 

Language  is  a  barrier  for  some  persons  with  Spanish  surnames.    They  neither 
speak,  nor  understand  English.    This  handicap  must  be  overcame  before  they 
are  able  to  take  their  places  in  the  work  force. 


*    Source:    ES-209A  Report 
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In  the  greater  Boston  area  there  has  been  an  on-going  26-week  MDTA  in- 
stitutional course  in  English  for  Spanish  speaking  people.    One  course 
was  finished  on  April  20th,  another  will  start  in  late  May.    Since  the 
need  for  this    course  is  so  great  it  is  expected  to  be  given  high  priority 
in  fiscal  year  197^  by  cities  with  large  numbers  of  Spanish  language 
people  when  they  prepare  their  manpower  and  training  proposals  under  the 
new  "revenue  sharing"  plan. 

The  following  sections  of  the  report  outline  some  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  DES  aimed  at  overcoming  the  barriers  to  employment  experienced 
by  the  disadvantaged. 


Training  Programs 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  administers  training  programs 
for  interested  and  qualified  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers. 

Jobs  Optional  Program  (JOP)  is  an  on-the-job  training  program  (OJT)  which 
has  been  administered  by  the  DES  since  July  1,  1970.    Its  purpose  is  to 
train  unskilled  and  underskilled  people  in  skilled  jobs.    The  enrollee  be- 
comes a  regular  member  of  the  employer's  work  force.    The  employer  is  re- 
imbursed one-half  of  the  employee's  wages,  based  upon  a  UO-hour  week,  for 
a  specific  number  of  weeks  determined  by  the  complexity  of  the  job. 
Maximum  daily  payment  to  employers  must  not  exceed  $16.00.    At  least  50 
percent  of  the  trainees  must  meet  Manpower  Administration's  criteria  for 
the  disadvantaged.    Vietnam  veterans  are  given  priority  on  all  openings 
and  make  up  about  one-half  of  the  total  enrollments.    Training  is  designed 
and  supervised  by  the  employer  to  meet  his  manpower  needs.    It  is  "optional" 
as  to  how  the  employer  makes  use  of  the  reimbursement  funds. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  DES-JOP  team  executed  85  OJT  contracts  with 
industry,  creating  382  job  opportunities,  most  of  which  were  filled  by  early 
fiscal  1972.    In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  number  of  contracts  written  jumped 
to  kOl,  with  751  job  slots  and  732  placements.    Even  though  fiscal  year 
1973  saw  a  hj  percent  cut  in  funds  over  the  previous  year,  by  March  1973  > 
some  105  contracts  were  negotiated  for  258  job  openings,  of  which  180  were 
filled.    Much  more  could  have  been  done  if  the  monies  were  available. 

Fiscal  year  197^  is  expected  to  be  a  transitional  or  experimental  year  in 
which  the  JOP  program  will  be  adapted  to  the  new  "revenue  sharing"  plan 
of  this  Administration.    Cities  and  towns  will  be  allotted  specific  funds 
for  manpower  development  and  training  programs.    Each  area  will  submit  its 
manpower  and  training  proposals  to  the  State's  CAMPS  (Cooperative  Area 
Manpower  Planning  Systems)  for  approval  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  after 
which  the  DES-JOP  division  will  receive  funds  to  administer  on-the-job 
training  programs  in  those  cities  and  towns  requesting  such  services. 
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In  fiscal  year  1973 j  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  -which  was  institution- 
ally oriented  entered  phase  II  and  adopted  an  on-the-job  training  approach. 
It  then  became  known  as  the  Work  Incentive/ Jobs  Optional  Program  (WHJ/JOP) 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to,  WIN  II. 

WIN  II  is  a  major  national  effort  to  help  people  on  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  become  productive  workers.    The  new  program 
offers  job- finding  aid  to  AFDC  recipients  who  are  ready  to  work  and  such 
services  as  job  training,  counseling,  medical  aid,  and  child  care  to  those 
who  need  this  help  in  order  to  get  ready  for  work.    In  this  State  it  is 
operated  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Welfare 
Department . 

Under  the  law  welfare  recipients  covered  by  the  work  requirement  rule  can 
lose  their  benefits  if  they  refuse  any  step  from  registering  for  WIN  to 
accepting  an  appropriate  job.    But  they  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  they  do- or  do  not-have  good  cause  for  refusing  WIN  ser- 
vices or  a  job. 

AFDC  recipients  have  positive  incentives  for  participating  in  the  program. 
Most  important  is  the  "income  disregard"  which  makes  working  more  profit- 
able than  just  collecting  welfare  payments.    The  participant  does  not  have 
the  first  $30  of  her  salary  plus  one- third  of  the  remainder  deducted.  In 
addition  at  least  two  dollars  a  day  for  work-related  expenses  are  not  sub- 
tracted from  her  benefits. 

Since  the  key  to  success  of  the  program  is  opening  up  jobs  for  participants, 
phase  II  has  built  in  additional  incentives  for  employers  to  hire  and  train 
WIN  II  candidates  .    Besides  the  regular  OJT  compensation  for  training  costs 
and  loss  of  productivity,  the  employer  can  now  receive  a  20  percent  tax 
credit  on  their  wages.    In  addition  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971,  if  an  employer  builds  facilities  to  train  or  provide  day  care 
primarily  for  the  children  of  trainees,  he  can  take  a  tax  writeoff  faster 
than  the  normal  depreciation  allowance. 

As  of  March  30th  of  fiscal  1973,  the  WIN  II  team  of  the  DES  has  written  200 
contracts  creating  32h  job  opportunities  and  has  already  filled  280  jobs. 

Even  though  WIN  II  is  a  comparatively  new  program  it  has  already  established 
a  good  record  with  more  and  more  employers  showing  interest  in  the  program. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  a  top  priority  program  by  this  Administration, 
its  funds  are  not  expected  to  be  cut  in  fiscal  year  197^° 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  Massachusetts  was  allocated  $5.^  million  for  institutional 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,    This  sum  was  a  26 
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percent  reduction  from  the  previous  year.    Approval  of  new  MDTA  institu- 
tional programs  came  to  a  halt  between  December  27,  1972  and  February  28, 
1973  as  part  of  the  Administration's  austerity  program.    Between  December 
27,  1972  and  January  31,  1973,  a  freeze  was  placed  on  enrollment  in  all  such 
MDTA  programs  by  a  directive  from  Washington. 

However,  in  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  1973  se    cal  courses  got  under- 
way with  the  following  results: 


Course  Number  of  Openings    Number  Filled 


Licensed  Practical  Nurse  20  20 

Autobody  Repairman  12  12 

Communications  Skills  12  12 

At  Boston  Skill  Center  (Various)  l60  96 

a.  Orientation  and  Assesment 

b.  Basic  Education 

c.  Clerical  Cluster 

d.  Motor  Vehicle  Cluster 

At  Springfield  Skill  Center  (Various)  222  190 

a.  Prevocational  Education 

b.  Basic  Education 

c.  Communication  Skills 

d.  Clerical 

e .  Baker 

f .  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

g.  Electrical  Appliance  Repairman 


On  March  20,  1973  there  were  70  new  projects  waiting  to  be  funded  for  over 
1,000  trainees.    In  Fiscal  197^  the  MDTA  Institutional  program  will  also 
be  adapted  to  the'  new  "revenue  sharing"  plan  of  this  Administration. 
Cities  and  towns  will  submit  their  manpower  and  training  proposals  to  the 
State's  CAMPS  for  approval  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  after  which  time 
the  DES  will  receive  funds  to  administer  MDTA  institutional  training  in 
those  areas  requesting  such  services. 

To  help  a  large  number  of  parolees  who  have  encountered  difficulty  in  find- 
ing employment,  a  statewide  Correctional  Unit  was  established  in  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security.    The  so-called  Law  Offenders  Service  Division  (LOSD) 
was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department  of  Correction  link- 
ing community-based  manpower  services  with  rehabilitation  programs  of  the 
State  and  County  Correctional  Institutions. 
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During  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  ending  June  30,  1972,  some 
7,658  exoffenders  were  interviewed  and  counselled,  of  which  2,131  were 
placed  in  jobs.    In  the  first  eight  months  of  fiscal  1973,  ^,138  were 
interviewed  and  counselled,  and  639  were  placed  in  jobs. 

The  new  plan  of  service  for  fiscal  year  197^  will  include  the  following: 


1.  A  plan  to  provide  local  offices  with  taped  lectures 
on  the  LOSD  program  in  an  effort  to  further  partici- 
pation   at  the  local  level. 

2.  A  plan  to  hold  seminars  at  the  plants  of  potential 
employers  and  have  exoffenders  participate. 

3.  A  plan  to  have  inmates  who  are  about  to  be  released 
use  same  of  their  furlough  time  to  register  for 
future  employment. 

h.    A  plan  to  help  exoffenders  overcome  such  barriers 
as  revoked  drivers'  licenses,  or  restrictions  placed 
on  exinmates  in  obtaining  civil  service  positions. 


Up  to  now  the  program  has  concentrated  on  helping  the  exoff ender  make  a 
transition  from  prison  to  civilian  life  with  particular  emphasis  on  getting 
and  holding  a  job.    Plans  for  fiscal  year  197^  will  include  efforts  by  the 
LOSD  to  help  prevent  people  from  receiving  prison  sentences  by: 

1.  Creating  a  closer  working  relationship  between 
the  local  police  and  the  LOSD. 

2.  Reaching  the  young  or  first  time  offender  while  the 
case  is  still  in  court  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
prison  sentence. 

The  DES  administers  a  statewide  program  of  services  for  the  handicapped. 
Major  emphasis  is  in  helping  disabled  Vietnam  Veterans  return  to  the 
labor  market . 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  565,  each  local  DES  office  now  has  one  staff 
member,  a  trained  Specialist  on  Services  to  the  Handicapped  (SSH),  whose 
sole  function  is  to  assist  handicapped  applicants  secure  employment  or 
training.    Bulletins,  training  and  promotional  information,  field  visits 
and  evaluation  are  used  to  achieve  the  desired  results,, 
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Liasion  maintained  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  other  nongovern- 
mental organizations  directly  concerned  with  the  handicapped  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  information,  developing  new  programs,  techniques 
and  expanding  promotional  activities  for  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped.   One  activity  of  prime  importance  is  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security's  participation  with  the  Commission  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  involving  service 
clubs  such  as  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  in  a  program  to  enhance  employment 
possibilities  for  the  handicapped  person.    By  involving  service  clubs, 
the  Division  feels  it  can  reach  the  main  stream  of  business  leadership 
in  our  communities. 

Local  offices  will  continue  to  encourage  community  committees  which  had 
been  formed  for  the  annual  "Employ  the  Handicapped  Week"  Program  conducted 
in  October  1972.    The  goal  for  fiscal  year  197^  is  to  have  committees 
working  with  the  DES  to  enhance  employment  opportunities  on  a  continuing 
basis. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX  TABLE  I 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  197k 


Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used    FY  1972 


Number  Of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
FY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1Q7U 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  ? 

805,300 

77^,000 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

125,900 
llU,900 

1 1  HAD 

12U,000 
113,000 
1 1  000 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

679,  too 
17U,000 
505,  ^+00 

650,000 
150,000 

500,000 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

11U,Q00 

113,000 

a.  Unemployed 

2U,900 

22,000 

b0  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

90,000 

2U,700 

36,600 
28,700 

91,000 

25,700 

37,300 
28,000 

3- 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

587,700 

525,000 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  III 


SERVICE  TO  GENERAL  RELIEF  RECIPIENTS 

Cumulative  Totals  from  Inception  of  Program  Requiring 
Welfare  Recipients  to  Register  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  October  15,  1971  -  December  31,  1972. 


Cumulative  Total 

as  of 
December  31,  1972 


Number  of  Times 

Scheduled  to  Report*  255,389 

Reported  201,3^2 

Percent  Reported  78.8$ 

Nonreferrables  51,622 

Percent  of  Nonreferables  of  Those  Reported  25.6$ 

No  Suitable  Jobs  12^,587 

Refused  Service  3,l85 

Refused  Job  Referral  6,239 

Referred  to  Employment  1^,^92 

Referred  to  Training  990 

Referred  to  Supportive  Services  2,325 

Placements  (Verified)  2,936 

Not  Hired  2,U73 

Referred  -  Failed  To  Report  1,035 

for  Job  Interview 

Hired  -  Failed  to  Report  for  Work  159 

Hired  -  Refused  Employer^  Offer  180 

Enrolled  in  Training  98l 

MDTA  350 

MDTA/OJT  13 

NAB/ JOBS  Ik 

CEP  39 

WIN  38 

Other  527 


*   Recipients  are  required  to  report  twice 
monthly 
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Appendix  Table  IV 
Massachusetts- Income  in  1969  °f  Families 


Total 

White 

Negro 

Spanish 
Surname 

Total  families 

1,390,982 

1,3*46, 002 

38,319 

13,995 

Less  than 
$  1,000  to 
2,000  to 
3,000  to 
1^,000  to 
5,000  to 
6,000  to 
7,000  to 
8,000  to 
9,000  to 
10,000  to 
12,000  to 
15,000  to 
25,000  to 
50,000  or 


$  1,000 
$  1,999 
2,999 
3,999 
^,999 
5,999 
6,999 
7,999 
8,999 
9,999 
11,999 
1^,999 
2U,999 
^9,999 
more 


22,^53 
2^,286 
J+2,797 
klyhQ0 
53,162 
62,906 
71,ii6U 
87,262 

98,3^9 
100,870 

202,277 
227,376 
271,951 
65,797 
12,552 


20,2l4l 
22,1*51 
39,^8 
^3,770 
1*9,521 
59,089 
67,976 
83,953 
95,319 
98,110 
197,1*21 
222,826 
268,012 
65,3^2 
12,1*83 


1,967 
1,61+7 
2,999 
3,329 
3,237 
3,3**1 
3,082 
2,7^0 
2,563 
2,322 
l*,067 
3,769 
2,936 
283 
37 


700 
1*58 
882 

965 
1,080 
1,203 

989 
1,03U 

83I* 

828 
1,1*55 
1,1*32 

1,699 
378 
58 


Median  income 


$10,835      $10,9^3    $6,856  $7,697 


Source:  UCS«  Census  of  Population,  1970 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V 


Spanish  Surname  Population 
in  Massachusetts  -  1970  Federal  Census  Figures 


Location  1970 
 Census  Figures 


Total  State  6U,860 

Boston  SMSA  36,190 

(City  of  Boston)  17,98U 

Brockton  SMSA  1,235 
Fall  River  SMSA 

(Mass.  portion)  38U 

Fitchburg  SMSA  952 
Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA 

(Mass.  portion)  3>l62 

Lowell  SMSA  1,533 

New  Bedford  SMSA  1,386 

Pittsfield  SMSA  U65 
Providence~Fawtucket-Warwick  R.I. 

(Mass.  portion)  771 
Spr ingf ield-Holyoke- Chicopee 

(Mass.  portion)  10,31^ 

Worcester  SMSA  2,1+16 

Balance  of  State  6,052 


Data  based  on  sample 


1 
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Sources  of  Information 


1.    Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 


2.    Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

a.  Economic  Research  Division 

b.  ESARS  Reports 

c.  Labor  Market  Research  Division 

d.  Occupation  Industry  Research  Department 

e.  Training  Service 


3.    United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
1970  Census  of  Population 


h.    United  States  Department  of  Justice 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 


5.    United  States  Department  of  Labor 

a.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

b.  Manpower  Administration 


6.  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

7.  United  States  Veterans'  Administration 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


Employment  in  Massachusetts  rose  to  2,526,000  in  1973,  the  largest  increase  in 
personnel  (53,300)  since  the  19&9  hoom.    Sparked  by  a  capital  goods  boom  and 
the  influx  of  new  defense  orders,  the  manufacturing  sector  reversed  a  secular 
downtrend  and  contributed  36  percent  of  the  additional  jobs.    Industries  produc- 
ing metals,  machinery,  instruments,  and  ordnance  provided  most  of  the  growth  and 
established  a  new  trend  of  rising  employment  in  hard  goods  manufacturing  which 
should  prevail  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

However,  producers  of  soft  goods,  which  are  basically  consumer  goods,  saw  demand 
for  their  products  fall  off  because  of  spiraling  prices  in  1973.    Some  gains  in 
employment  made  in  this  sector  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  wiped  out  by 
the  end  of  the  year.    A  new  downward  trend  has  surfaced  which  should  continue 
through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Employment  in  nonmanuf acturing  industries  will  continue  to  grow  through  fiscal 
year  1975  but  at  a  slower  pace  also  because  of  the  depressed  buying  of  consumer 
goods  and  recently  due  to  the  "energy  crisis". 

The  last  half  of  1973  saw  a  new  rise  in  unemployment  in  the  Commonwealth  pushing 
the  gap  between  the  Massachusetts  unemployment  rate  and  that  of  the  nation  to  a 
record  high  of  2.5  percentage  points  by  December.    The  state's  rate  was  7.3  per- 
cent and  that  of  the  nation  k.Q  percent.    The  spread  is  not  expected  to  narrow 
very  much  over  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  approximately  898,100  different  indi- 
viduals will  need  some  kind  of  employment-related  assistance.    Of  these  persons, 
some  158,100  will  be  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.    About  1^0,^400  of  these 
poor  will  also  be  classified  as  disadvantated  because  of  minority  group  status, 
possession  of  mental  or  physical  handicap,  age, or  lack  of  education. 

To  help  the  disadvantaged  overcome  barriers  to  employment,  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  is  administering  training  programs  at  the  request  of  cities  and  towns 
in  fiscal  year  197k  under  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  (MRS)  plan,  and  is  expected 
to  continue  administering  programs  for  local  areas  in  a  similar  manner  in  fiscal 
1975  under  the  new  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973. 
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2.    Description  of  State 
a.    Definition  of  Area 

According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  Massachusetts  ranked  tienth  in  population. 
Massachusetts  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  of  ifow  England.    It  ranks 
forty- fifth  among  the  states  in  size  with  a  land  area  of  some  7,900  square  miles. 
Worcester  County,  a  leading  industrial  area  in  central  Massachusetts,  is  the 
largest  county.    Nantucket  County,  an  island  30  miles  off  Cape  Cod,  is  the 
smallest  county.    The  climate  of  the  state  is  favorable  to  industrial  enterprise/ 
with  temperatures  averaging  28  degrees  in  January  and  72  degrees  in  July. 

Long  renowned  for  its  historical  heritage,  it  has  been  rated  high  in  many  other 
aspects  of  the  quality  of  its  life  in  a  survey  made  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development.    In  a  survey  of  22  major  industralized  states  in  nine  different 
categories  Massachusetts  was  rated  Number  One  overall.    This  was  based  on  a  rank 
of  first  place  in  the  areas  of  Education,  Recreation,  Culture  and  Health,  second 
place  in  Environment  for  Living  and  Transportation,  fourth  place  in  Environment 
for  Business  and  Public  Achievement,  and  fifth  place  in  Physical  Environment. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

In  making  an  economic  forecast  for  fiscal  year  197k  and  1975  it  is  assumed 
that  the  following  conditions  will  prevail: 

1.  There  will  be  a  slowdown  in  growth  over  this  period, 
with  a  mild  recession  probable  in  the  latter  half  of 
FY  197^  due  to  such  uncertain  factors  as  the  course 
of  inflation,  the  "energy  crisis"  as  it  affects  both 
business  operations  and  personal  mobility,  the  Mid- 
east situation,  and  the  lack  of  firm  business  and 
consumer  confidence  in  the  immediate  future. 

2.  There  will  not  be  a  depression  or  serious  recession, 
although  a  minority  of  business  forecasters  consider 
this  to  be  possible. 

3.  Nearly  all  industries  will  suffer  somewhat  from  the 
energy-related  shortages  and  the  resulting  increased 
costs  of  materials. 

k.    Disposable  income  for  the  elderly  will  increase  be- 
cause of  higher  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  income. 

5.    Exports  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  healthy  rate  as 
a  result  of  the  momentum  developed  in  FY  1973,  even 
though  the  advantages  of  the  dollar  devaluation  of 
a  year  ago  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  offset 
by  the  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies.  Other 
nations  world-wide  were  affected  by  the  oil  cutbacks 
and  general  recessionary  tendencies. 
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U.  S.  vs  Mass.  Unemployment  Rates  | 
(Seasonally  Adjusted) 
1969  -  1973 


Chart  A 

Rate 


1969  1970  1971        1972  1973 


Legend:       Massachusetts  Data 
U.  S.  Data 


Source:       Massachusetts  Division  of  anployment  Security 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


Duration  of  National  Recession: 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc. 
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6.  Wage  settlements  to  compensate  for  higher  living  costs 
will  prevent  a  great  number  of  labor-management  dis- 
putes . 

7.  Even  if  all  federal  wage,  and  price  controls  are  dis- 
carded, some  federal  guidelines  will  be  offered  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  in  the  economy. 

8.  The  federal  government  will  continue  phasing  out 
military  installations  throughout  fiscal  year  197^. 

9.  Newly  passed  state  laws  that  will  induce  businesses 
to  hire  the  hard  core  unemployed  will  allow  the 
following : 

a.  Firms  to  receive  a  $500  tax  credit  for  persons 
hired,  over  and  above  an  assumed  normal  growth 
in  employment  of  3  percent,  from  state  Division 
of  Employment  Security  and  welfare  rolls,  prison 
training  programs,  veterans  training  programs 
and  other  manpower  projects. 

b.  Firms  to  hire  handicapped  workers  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  receive  a  second  disable- 
ment from  an  injury  on  the  job  the  cost  will  be 
borne  by  a  solvency  fund  paid  by  all  insurers, 
rather  than  by  the  employer. 

10.  Other  state  laws  passed  in  1973  will  encourage  business 
growth  by  such  measures  as: 

a.  An  extension  of  the  3$  investment  tax  credit 
for  manufacturing  and  research  and  develop- 
ment corporations. 

b.  An  allowance  to  new  corporations  in  the  first 
five  years  of  their  existence  to  carry  forward 
losses  incurred  in  other  taxable  years  and  apply 
them  against  current  income. 

c.  A  revised  formula  for  assessments  on  big  corpora- 
tions which  have  operations  in  other  states  be- 
sides Massachusetts,  reclassifying  lease  hold 
Improvements  outside  the  state  as  tangible,  not 
intangible,  property  to  help  persuade  them  to 
expand  their  facilities  or  to  relocate  here. 

11.  Capital  spending  will  continue  to  be  heavy,  especially  in 
manufacturing  industries,  to  expand  capacity  to  meet  short- 
ages, to  increase  productive  efficiency,  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  inflation,  and  to  meet  pollution  standards. 
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12.  The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  state  will  continue  to  be 
higher  than  the  national  rate. 

13.  Nonmanuf acturing  employment  will  continue  its  long  term 
growth,  but  at  a  decreasing  pace. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  the  state's  economy  can  be  expected  to  follow 
these  main  trends. 

1.  Manufacturing  employment  will  show  spotty  growth  rather 
than  the  broad  spectrum  growth  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Nonmanuf  acturing  will  advance  at  a  slower  rate,  with  such 
important  segments  as  trade  and  services  vulnerable  to 

the  effects  on  consumers  of  inflation  and  the  energy  short- 
age. 

3.  Unemployment  will  reverse  its  slight  downward  trend  of  FY 
1973,  and  continue  the  rise  begun  in  fiscal  1972. 


c.    Population  and  Work  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  grew  by  10.5  percent  between  i960  and  1970  to 
5,689,170  in  the  federal  census  count  of  that  year.    However,  the  state  dropped 
from  ninth  to  tenth  place  among  the  states,  as  the  fast  growing  state  of  Florida 
took  over  the  ninth  spot.    About  85   percent  of  the  state's  residents  in  1970 
lived  in  urban  areas.    Five  Massachusetts  cities  had  populations  of  100,000  or 
more,  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  and  Cambridge,  but  all  lost 
population  between  i960  and  1970.    The  largest  numerical  gains  over  this  decade 
were  recorded  in  Framingham  (up  19,522),  Chelmsford  (up  16,302),  Peabody  (up 
15,878),  Billerica  (up  13,78l),  and  Amherst  (up  12,613). 

Although  the  growth  in  the  Work  Force  was  closely  matched  by  growth  in  employment 
in  the  sixties,  it  has  far  exceeded  employment  gains  (U.3  percent  versus  2.7  per- 
cent) in  the  years  since  1970.  See  Table  B  on  the  following  page. 


3.    Employment  Development  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

Employment  in  manufacturing  dropped  from  a  high  of  703,300  in  fiscal  1967  to 
a  low  of  597,000  in  fiscal  1972.    It  reversed  its  downward  trend  in  the  follow- 
ing year  and  rose  to  608,700.    Most  of  the  gain  in  jobs  in  fiscal  1973  took 
place  in  the  durable  goods  sector.    The  influx  of  new  defense  contracts  to- 
gether with  a  boom  in  demand  for  capital  equipment  which  occurred  in  fiscal 
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TABLE  B 


Population  and  Civilian  Work  Force  by  Work  Force  Status 
for  Selected  Calendar  Years 
(in  OOO's) 


^-y  1 J 

Population 

51^9. 3+ 

5295. 3# 

5689.2+ 

5825.8* 

Total  Work  Force 

2265.5 

2357.0 

2600.7 

2712.2 

Employment 
Total 

Nonagricultural  W  &  S 

21^6.7 
1907. k 

22*40.9 
2024A 

2U60.3 
2268.3 

2526.0 
23^0.0 

Unemployment 

uk.e 

11^.6 

135.7 

184.6 

Labor  Disputes 

k.2 

1.5 

k.Q 

1.6 

+   Federal  Census  Figures 

#  State  Census.  Figure 

*  Estimated 


1973  accounted  for  the  larger  share  of  the  increase  in  employment.    The  up- 
surge is  expected  to  continue  throughout  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.    In  con- 
trast, the  soft  goods  sector  made  a  slight  recovery  during  fiscal  1973  but  is 
expected  to  return  to  its  secular  downtrend  through  fiscal  1975.  Generally 
speaking  the  course  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Massachusetts  will  also  be 
affected  by  the  shortages  of  energy  and  materials,  the  future  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  the  state  of  the  world  economy. 

Increases  in  personnel  in  the  ordnance  manufacturing  industry,  which  began  in 
the  last  half  of  1973  and  continued  throughout  1973  can  be  attributed  to  heavy 
outlays  by  the  Pentagon  to  replenish  war  stocks  depleted  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and, more  recently,  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  strategic  defense  weaponry. 
Currently  Massachusetts  firms  are  working  on  several  major  Armed  Services  moderni- 
zation programs  which  include  the  design  and  development  of 

1.  .  The  Trident  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile. 

2.  Hawk  missile  test  and  training  equipment  for  the 
Air  Force. 

3.  Prototype  models  of  an  advanced  counter-measures  system 
for  the  Air  Force. 
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k.    Target  seeker  test  stations  and  associated  equipment 
for  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 

5.  The  Navy's  five- inch  gun  mount  program,  the  MK  ^5. 

6.  A  new  mechanized  infantry  combat  vehicle. 

The  absence  of  stable  peace  in  the  world  will  result  in  mounting  orders  for 
armaments  from  foreign  countries.    Also,  a  Massachusetts  company  has  received 
a  $660  million  contract  to  build  and  set  up  a  Hawk  air  defense  system  for  six 
NATO  countries.    Sixty  percent  of  the  work  will  be  produced  in  the  States  with 
the  balance  to  be  done  in  Europe. 

Additional  defense  work  is  expected  and  should  provide  significant  growth  in 
employment  in  the  ordnance  industry  through  fiscal  year  1975*  Escalation  of 
costs,  however,  is  posing  a  big  problem  in  fulfilling  contracts. 


One  of  the  smaller  diversified  industries  in  the  state,  stone,  clay,  glass  and 
concrete  products,  has  developed  a  strong  growth  pattern  in  1973  which  should 
continue  into  fiscal  year  1975.    Noticeable  increases  in  employment  have  occurred 
with  abrasive  products  manufacturers,  who  have  been  benefitting  from  orders  from 
other  manufacturing  industries  and  from  the  export  market.    In  southeastern 
Massachusetts  production  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1973  on  a  multi-million 
dollar  glass  container  manufacturing  plant  and  recycling  center  which  is  expected 
to  hire  about  250  persons  when  production  begins  in  the  summer  of  197^.  Other 
segments  of  this  industry  will  fluctuate  with  developments  in  construction. 


Employment  in  the  primary  metals  industry  declined  consistently  from  a  high  of 
23,600  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  a  low  of  16,500  in  fiscal  1972  before  it  took  a 
cyclical  upturn  and  averaged  17,500  in  fiscal  1973.    Improvement  in  job  rolls 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  following: 

1.  Increased  demand  for  domestic  steel  due  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  seven  European 
countries  restricting  imports  of  steel  to  15  percent 
of  the  United  States  market  from  1972  through  197^. 

2.  Increases  in  defense  contracts  awarded  Bay  State  firms. 

3.  The  current  boom  in  manufacturing  of  capital  goods. 

Increases  in  workrolls  were  especially  significant  in  such  areas  as  blast 
furnaces,  iron  and  steel  foundries  and  forgings,  and  rolling,  drawing  and  ex- 
truding mills.    Nonferrous  foundries  and  products  also  shared  in  the  heightened 
activity.    Growth  in  job  rolls  is  expected  to  continue  through  fiscal  1975. 
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After  declining  for  some  five  years,  employment  in  the  fabricated  metals  in- 
dustry started  to  climb  in  fiscal  1972  with  average  employment  up  900  over  the 
previous  year.    The  gain  of  900  jobs  was  repeated  in  fiscal  1973.  However, 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  197^,  average  employment  jumped  to  about  3,000 
over  the  same  period  one  year  earlier.    The  added  momentum  in  the  growth  of 
job  rolls  can  be  attributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  demand  for  fabricated  metals 
in  defense  work  and  the  increased  production  of  capital  equipment.  Employment 
is  expected  to  rise  throughout  the  balance  of  fiscal  197k  and  all  of  fiscal 
1975,  although  the  segment  of  the  industry  dependent  on  residential  construc- 
tion, such  as  heating  and  plumbing  equipment,  will  be  sluggish. 


The  manufacturing  industry  which  took  the  biggest  loss  in  employment  in  the 
recent  recession  was  nonelectrical  machinery.    It  dropped  more  than  8,000  jobs 
between  fiscal  1970  to  1972,  then  made  the  largest  recovery  in  the  manufactur- 
ing division  in  fiscal  1973>  gaining  close  to  U,000  jobs.    Successful  conver- 
sion to  nondefense  production  and  the  recent  boom  in  demand  for  capital  goods 
accounted  for  the  strong  gain  in  job  rolls.    All  segments  of  this  industry 
demonstrated  real  growth  with  manufacturers  of  computers  and  computer  peri- 
pheral equipment  leading  the  way.    More  and  more  sophisticated  computer  data 
and  production  control  equipment  were  produced.    Also  significant  was  the 
growth  in  the  production  of  metal  working  machinery,  special  industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  turbine  engines.    The  nonelectrical  machinery  industry  will 
continue  to  lead  the  way  in  the  growth  of  payrolls  over  the  next  18  months . 


The  electrical  machinery  industry  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  manufacturing 
division.    Here    again,  recovery  resulted  from  successful  conversion  from  pro- 
duction for  space  and  Vietnam  war  needs  to  civilian  production,  capital  goods 
spending  and  new  defense  contracts.    As  of  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  197^  the 
largest  gains  in  job  rolls  were  generated  by  producers  of  electronic  components 
and  electrical  transmission  and  distribution  equipment.    The  present  boom  in 
investment  goods  production  and  the  current  energy  shortage  should  mean  in- 
creased employment  in  these  areas  over  the  next  year  or  two. 


Most  of  the  major  labor  areas  will  share  in  this  additional  employment.  In 
Marlboro  the  vacant  former  RCA  plant  was  taken  over  by  a  major  mini- computer 
manufacturer  in  late  1973  and  production  should  start  in  the  coming  months. 
A  major  medical  equipment  manufacturer  is  planning  to  build  a  large  plant  in 
Andover.    An  expanding  company  will  move  into  new  quarters  in  197*4-  to  make 
security  systems  and  equipment  for  intrusion  protection  for  public,  commercial, 
residential  and  industrial  applications.    Another  Massachusetts  company,  which 
has  had  phenomenal  sales  of  pocket  calculators,  should  see  sales  and  employment 
continue  to  grow  when  it  introduces  additional  items  such  as  digital  watches 
and  clocks,  stereo  receiver- amplif iers, and  a  dual  microwave  conventional  heat 
oven  for  the  consumer  market  this  year. 
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Continued  development  of  computers  is  expected  in  the  areas  of  industrial 
controls,  data  communications,  and  business  systems..    Massachusetts  is  an 
excellent  location  for  manufacturing  computer-  because  they  have  low  ship- 
ping costs  due  to  their  high  value-to-bulk  ratio,  they  need  little  fuel  in 
manufacturing,  they  require  the  kind  of  skilled  labor  which  is  relatively 
cheap  and  abundant  here,  and  they  benefit  from  associations  with  the  state's 
institutions  of  higher  education. 


Job  rolls  in  the  transportation  equipment  industry  declined  steadily  from  a 
high  of  about  30,000  in  the  summer  of  I9S7  to  20,000  in  the  summer  of  1973* 
In  recent  years  this  drop  was  accelerated'  by  heavy  cutbacks  in  Navy  contracts 
at  the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard.    Fortunately  this  company  was  able  to  start 
construction  on  several  Liquefied  Natural  Gas  tankers  at  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  197^  and  is  expected  to  see  a  gradual  rise  in  employment  from  2,100  to 
1^,500  by  mid- 1975.    However,  early  197^  saw  the  first  effect  of  the  energy 
crunch  on  the  Bay  State  economy.    The  gasoline  shortage  and  a  sharp  jump  in 
gasoline  prices  caused  a  sudden  drop  in  sales  of  large  cars,  and  General  Motors 
announced  a  2, 000- worker  cutback  at  a  local  plant  effective  the  middle  of 
January.    Hopefully  employment  gains  in  ship-building  and  current  Air  Force 
orders  for  jet  engines  and  Army  orders  for  helicopter  engines  will  offset  some 
of  the  losses  in  car  manufacturing. 


Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  instruments,  photographic  and  optical  goods, 
and  the  watches  and  clocks  industry  has  demonstrated  gradual  growth  in  employ- 
ment.   At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  >  employment  hit  an  all  time  high  of 
32,700  workers.    The  increased  expenditures  for  capital  equipment  to  improve 
productivity  in  manufacturing  industries  gave  a  boost  to  demands  for  process 
control  equipment.    The  process  control  market  for  power  generating  stations 
is  especially  promising.    A  large  photographic  equipment  firm  hired  several 
hundred  workers  in  the  latter  part  of  1973  to  speed  producti6n  of  a  new  camera, 
the  concern's  initial  venture  into  the  single  lens  reflex  camera  market. 


Other  phases  of  this  industry  which  have  growing  markets  are  instruments  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  air  and  water  pollution  and  controls  for  the  oil, 
gas, and  petrochemical  industries.  One  company  has  received  an  order  for  in- 
strumentation systems  for  Liquid  Natural  Gas  tankers.  The  demand  for  photo- 
composition equipment  is  growing,  also,  and  more  employees  are  expected  to  be 
hired. 


Employment  in  the  production  of  soft  goods  made  a  slight  recovery  in  fiscal 
year  1973.    However  such  gains  appear  to  be  shortlived,  as  long  term  declining 
industries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  textiles,  have  already  reverted  to 
their  secular  downward  trend.    Furthermore,  if  inflation  continues  unchecked 
as  it  has  in  recent  months,  the  demand  for  •consumer  goods  can  be  expected  to 
drop  off  considerably. 
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Job  rolls  in  the  food  industry  have  declined  for  the  twentieth  consecutive 
year,  and  they  have  continued  to  recede  in  1973  and  the  £irst  half  of  197^. 
A  large  sugar  refinery  is  expected  to  close  its  doors  in  March  197^  and  500 
workers  will  be  laid  off  if  Boston  manpower  officials  cannot  find  a  new  owner. 
Even  without  this  closing,  personnel  in  the  food  industry  can  be  expected  to 
decline  somewhat  in  the  next  18  months.    However,  the  downtrend  is  approaching 
a  leveling  off,  as  the  limits  of  mechanization  of  production  are  reached.  The 
two  segments  of  the  food  industry  which  are  growing  are  the  processing  of  fish 
and  cranberry  products. 


The  textile  industry  has  been  declining  in  productivity  and  employment  for  a 
good  many  years  in  Massachusetts.    Recently  it  began  what  could  be  considered 
a  period  of  stability.    The  industry  currently  employs    some  29,800  workers 
(December  1973 )>  up  from  29,100  in  December  1971  but  considerably  below  the 
kkf500  in  December  1970  or  the  33,^00  in  December  1969  • 


The  world-wide  shortage  of  cotton  and  wool  is  putting  pressure  on  man-made 
fibers  to  make  up  for  lower  supplies  of  natural  fibers.    Employment  in  the  pro- 
duction of  man-made  fibers  increased  by  10.7  percent  between  1971  and  1973 
in  Massachusetts. 


The  total  of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  and  man-made  fibers  imported  from 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Republic  of  China  and  Korea  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1973  "was  twenty- two  percent  below  the  same  time  span  of  1972. 
Much  of  the  decline  can  be  attributed  to  the  self-imposed  quotas  set  by 
Asian  countries  in  late  1971  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which  followed 
in  1972  and  1973.    In  view  of  this  success,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Northern  Textile  Association,  the  federal  government  is  now  working  toward 
establishing  a  global  quota  system  to  further  protect  the  American  textile 
industry.    Diminished  imports  have  already  helped  boost  the  Massachusetts 
textile  industry. 


In  anticipation  of  present  and  future  demand  for  fabrics,  the  industry's 
capital  expenditures  in  the  Commonwealth  reached  over  $17  million  in  1972, 
and  1973  figures  are  expected  to  run  at  least  about  the  same.    In  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  modernize  textile  plants,  Bay  State  firms  have  been  import- 
ing from  Czechoslovakia,  Germany  and  France  textile  machinery  noted  for  speed, 
versatility,  and  sophistication.    In  addition,  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proving production  with  new  techniques  developed  at  home. 


Increased  demand  for  all  types  of  fabrics,  decreased  imports,  modernization 
of  equipment,  plus  the  ability  to  develop  and  market  specialty  items  is  the 
key  to  survival  and  stabilization  of  the  industry  in  the  Commonwealth.  Many 
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of  the  specialty  items  such  as  upholstery  fabrics,  medical  products,  fabrics 
for  industrial  use  and  many  others,  are  staples  enabling  manufacturers  to 
establish  consistent  production  schedules  less  affected  by  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions.   Production  of  textile  specialty  items  contributed  significantly  to 
the  rise  in  employment  oi"  1,200  workers  between  1971  and  1973  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Employment  in  the  textile  industry  continued  to  grow  in  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  197^.    Unless  the  shortage  of  fuel  results  in  plant  shutdowns  or  the 
supply  of  petrochemicals  needed  for  synthetic  fibers  is  restricted  severely, 
employment  in  this  industry  should  grow  slightly  over  the  next  18  months. 


In  fiscal  1973  employment  in  the  apparel  industry  rose  by  1,000  workers  over 
the  previous  year,  the  first  increase  in  many  years.    Unfortunately,  this 
growth  did  not  last.    The  first  six  months  of  fiscal  197^  saw  average  employ- 
ment drop  by  kOO  over  the  same  period  one  year  earlier.    Reasons  for  cutbacks 
vary  from  drops  in  orders  due  to  inflation,  drops  in  orders  due  to  the  fall 
off  in  demand  for  such  specialty  items  as  knitwear,  and  the  inability  of  one 
large  northern  plant  to  bring  in  imported  textiles  because  shipping  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  fuel.    Positive  forces  which  give  some  strength  to  the 
industry  include  a  change  in  style  to  wardrobes  of  different  materials,  par- 
ticularly woolens  and  worsteds.    The  need  for  more  and  warmer  clothing  to 
offset  the  effects  of  lowered  thermostats  is  another  such  influence. 


After  declining  since  19&7  j  employment  in  the  paper  industry  levelled  off  at 
32,300  in  two  consecutive  fiscal  years  -  1973  and  197^.    Employment  in  this 
industry  is  not  expected  to  fluctuate  very  much  in  the  next  year  or  two,  al- 
though a  slight  dip  is  forecast  for  fiscal  year  197k. 

In  fiscal  1973?  the  printing  industry  made  a  slight  recovery  from  the  recent 
recession,  as  employment  rose  by  300  over  the  previous  year.    Some  sectors 
such  as  commercial  printing,  service  printing,  and  the  printing  of  business 
forms  appear  to  have  become  stabilized,  vhile  growth  has  become  noticeable 
in  the  production  of  greeting  cards  and  bookbinding.    The  recent  decision 
by  the  second  largest  newspaper  publication  in  the  state  to  eliminate  after- 
noon and  evening  editions  of  its  paper  in  February  197^  will  result  in  a 
significant  reduction  in  personnel.    However,  another  publisher  is  showing 
the  benefits  of  diversification.    In  addition  to  its  daily  newspaper  publica- 
tion, they  have  received  a  new  contract  to  make  telephone  directories  for  the 
northeastern  states;  their  business  and  computer  forms  business  grew  20  per- 
cent in  1973  >  and  has  good  prospects  for  future  years  in  view  of  the  steady 
growth  in  the  sale  and  use  of  computers  and  their  intention  to  enter  the 
European  market;  and,  they  plan  to  add  a  new  press  and  additional  bindery 
equipment  in  their  book  manufacturing  division.    The  overall  result  of  these 
mixed  trends  will  be  a  slight  attrition  of  personnel  in  fiscal  years  197^ 
and  1975. 
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One  of  the  last  to  recover  from  the  recession  was  the  chemi cal  industry. 
Not  until  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  1973  did  an  increase  in  employment 
become  visible.    During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  197b  job  rolls  increased 
by  an  average  of  300  over  the  same  period  one  year  earlier.    This  trend 
will  be  bolstered  by  strength  in  the  making  of  toiletries  and  the  plans 
of  a  large  manufacturer  to  build  a  polymer  facility  for  soft  drink  bottles. 
However,  a  shortage  in  petroleum  in  the  following  18  months  could  hamper 
this  apparent  growth. 


Additions  to  personnel  in  the  rubber  and  plastics  field  began  in  fiscal 
year  1972.    Employment  increased  by  100  over  the  year.    By  fiscal  1973 > 
real  strides  were  made  as  payrolls  jumped  by  2,000  workers  over  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  fabricated  rubber  and  fabricated  plastics  sectors  con- 
tributed to  the  boom.    Growth  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  plastics 
sector  in  the  manufacturing  of  such  products  as  sun  glasses ,  polystyrene, 
plastic  moldings,  plastic  housewares,  and  toys.    Job  rolls  in  rubber  foot- 
wear made  slight  gains  but  tire  production  began  to  recede  with  lagging  car 
sales  and  gasoline  restrictions.    A  diminished  supply  of  petrochemicals 
would  slow  down  expected  growth  in  both  sectors  of  this  industry  so  dependent 
upon  synthetic  rubber  and  plastics.    A  strong  export  demand  for  chemicals 
like  benzene  and  ethylene  with  a  willingness  of  foreign  buyers  to  pay  premium 
prices  is  contributing  to  the  tightness  of  supply. 


Eoployment  in  leather  and  leather  products  continues  to  follow  its  traditional 
downward  slide.    In  1973  average  employment  was  27,700,  less  than  one  half  of 
what  it  was  in  i960.    Local  firms  in  the  labor-intensive  shoe  industry  have 
been  suffering  from  antiquated  plants  and  equipment  and  from  competition  from 
cheaper  labor  abroad.    In  order  to  survive  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry, 
some  firms  have  begun  to  substitute  synthetics  for  costly  leather  and  have 
started  using  injection  molding  machinery  to  mold  both  uppers  and  lowers  of 
shoes.    Unfortunately  these  companies  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  diminishing  supplies  of  petrochemicals  so  vital  to  this  type  of  material. 
Employment  in  the  leather  and  leather  products  industry  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  decline,  particularly  in  shoe  production,  but  some  firms  making 
leather  accessories  find  demand  to  be  strong.    The  shoe  manufacturing  sector 
hopes  to  slow  its  decline  by  becoming  more  competitive  in  design  and  styling, 
improvements  in  quality,  and  better  marketing  and  customer  service. 


Employment  in  nonmanufacturing  through  fiscal  197k  should  maintain  the  pace  of 
expansion  of  fiscal  1973  (Jtf^HOO),  with  all  segments  participating  in  the  ad- 
vance.   Although  there  is  stability  in  employment  in  most  of  the  nonfactory 
industries,  some  phases  of  trade  and  services  are  very  sensitive  to  gasoline 
and  energy  shortages  and  the  subsequent  reduction  in  the  use  of  the  automobile, 
the  rise  in  unemployment  and  lack  of  consumer  confidence. 
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Even  though  the  boom  in  contract  construction  peaked  nationally  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973  >  employment  in  this  category  in  Massachusetts  continued 
to  expand  throughout  the  first  half  of  fiscal  197^  (up  almost  3,000  over 
the  same  period  one  year  earlier).    On- going  projects  could  result  in  a 
significant  gain  in  payrolls  in  fiscal  197^  over  1973.    However,  the  current 
high  level  of  employment  in  contract  construction  may  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain throughout  fiscal  1975  because  of  the  present  slowdown  in  the  economy 
due  primarily  to  the  energy  shortage,  the  current  monetary  tightness,  and 
spiraling  labor  and  materials  costs. 

The  early  months  of  fiscal  197^  have  seen  a  decline  in  the  value  of  building 
permits  issued  in  the  state.    Permits  issued  in  November  1973  were  down  nearly 
twenty  percent  below  those  for  the  previous  November.    This  does  not  bode  well 
for  future  building,  even  though  the  value  of  permits  for  the  first  11  months 
of  calendar  year  1973  ran  about  7.5  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1972. 
Major  projects  receiving  permits  in  early  fiscal  197*+  included  a  sewerage 
treatment  plant  in  Millbury,  a  water  treatment  plant  in  Fitchburg,  schools, 
college  buildings,  a  hotel,  hospital  additions,  and  apartments  and  condo- 
miniums. 


Boston  has  a  number  of  large  office  buildings  under  construction  in  the  down- 
town area,  with  several  others  uncertain  possibilities  as  of  this  writing,  in- 
cluding the  Park  Plaza  project,  the  60  State  Street  office  building,  and  a 
new  arena  in  the  South  Station  neighborhood.    Additional  buildings  in  the  down- 
town and  waterfront  area  and  1,500  units  of  HUD  subsidized  housing  are  also 
envisioned. 


Transportation,  communications,  electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services  grew  by 
2,900  in  fiscal  year  1973?  and,, after  only  a  slight  advance  in  fiscal  197^, 
should  approach  this  pace  again  in  fiscal  1975.    In  the  transportation  sector 
fuel  restrictions  will  cause  staff  reductions  in  airlines  and  motor  freight 
carriers  but  create  greater  needs  for  personnel  for  train  and  bus  transporta- 
tion.   The  electric  and  gas  utilities  will  face  increased  needs,  but  a  cost 
and  supply  squeeze  will  inhibit  additional  hiring. 


To  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever  growing  population,  payrolls  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  will  grow,  but  the  gains  will  be  moderate  in  comparison  with 
the  11,900  person  increase  in  fiscal  1973.    The  removal  of  Phase  IV  retail 
price  controls  in  early  197*+  reduced  the  cost  squeeze  somewhat.    A  decline 
in  some  types  of  buying  and  building,  higher  prices,  increased  overall  unem- 
ployment and  the  gasoline  shortage  will  have  negative  effects,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  are  not  yet  apparent.    Automotive  dealers  and  gasoline  service 
stations  began  staff  cutbacks  in  December  of  1973.    On  the  other  hand  new 
shopping  centers  in  a  few  areas  will  add  to  employment. 
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Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  should  continue  their  record  of  moderate 
growth.    Openings  of  new  branch  banks  are  requiring  more  personnel.  The 
opening  of  a  large  insurance  skyscraper  in  Boston  in  197^  will  require  a 
sizable  number  of  workers.    Real  estate,  however,  faces  some  attrition  be- 
cause of  declining  sales  due  to  higher  mortgage  rates  and  the  gasoline 
restrictions  which  discourage  potential  buyers  from  house  hunting  and  re- 
locating where  commuting  would  be  farther  and  more  expensive. 


The  service  industry  group  can  expect  some  slowing  down  of  its  longterm  growth 
due  to  the  effects  of  increased  unemployment,  inflation  and  travel  difficulties 
which  in  turn  will  affect  employment  in  hotels  and  motels,  automobile  service 
stations,  drive-in  movies  and  amusement  facilities.    Still,  employment  should 
approach  half  a  million  in  fiscal  197^  and  exceed  it  in  fiscal  1975*  The 
largest  sector  of  this  industry,  the  medical  and  health  services,  will  continue 
to  grow.    There  will  also  be  a  small  increase  in  educational  services. 

The  important  research  and  development  segment  of  the  services  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  contracts  from  defense  and  other  governmental  agencies  as 
well  as  private  businesses,  so  that  an  increased  need  for  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  is  expected.    The  military  contracts  cover  a  variety  of 
projects,  such  as: 


1.  An  airforce  airborne  TV  system. 

2.  An  inertial  guidance  system  for  missiles. 

3.  Research  and  development  for  an  information 
and  communications  system  for  the  Air  Force. 

k.    A  process  controller  on  jet  engine  fuel  controls. 

5.  Developing  a  guidance  system  and  other  engineering 
services  for  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles. 

6.  Operating  and  maintaining  an  inertial  component  test 
facility  for  testing  components  in  missile  systems. 

7.  Developing  a  performance  and  measurement  system  for 
Minuteman  missiles. 


In  the  nonmilitary  field,  a  government  contract  calls  for  studies  for  a  monitor- 
ing and  control  system  for  federal  offices  operated  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  Washington,  D.C.    Another  contract  calls  for  the  development 
of  an  x-ray  inspection  system  for  the  United  States  Capitol  building  and  the 
Congressional  Office  buildings  to  inspect  packages,  handbags  and  mail. 
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R&D  contracts  to  private  firms  seek  solutions  to  some  of  the  widespread 
problems  of  our  day.    One  such  contract  engages  a  Massachusetts  firm  to  be 
a  co-developer  and  operator  of  a  resource  recovery  system  to  collect  and 
process  up  to  2fk00  tons  per  day  of  industrially  and  commercially  generated 
solid  waste  into  a  fuel  substitute.    Similarly,  the  service  branch  of  a  large 
Massachusetts  corporation  has  been  contracted  to  design  ajid  build  a  plant  in 
Lowell  to  recover  reusable  minerals  from  solid  waste.    One  of  the  larger  R&D 
firms  is  applying  expertise  learned  from  its  aero-space  projects  in  recent 
years  to  a  variety  of  industrial,  commercial  and  social  needs.    In  current  pro- 
jects they  are  working  on  processes  to  purify  polluted  water  from  industrial 
wastes  and  to  desalinate  salt  water,  to  develop  fire  protective  materials, 
and  devise  methods  for  separating  out  nonferrous  scrap  metals. 


Government  work  rolls  are  expected  to  continue  to  grow  to  meet  the  ever  exp.  L- 
ing  needs  of  the  people,  although  all  governmental  levels  are  attempting  for 
budgetary  reasons  to  cut  back  in  some  areas. 


On  the  federal  level  the  phasing  out  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and  the 
Westover  Air  Base  and  reductions  in  other  military  installations  are  due  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  197^.    Expansions  are  occurring  in  other  federal 
departments,  however.    The  Transportation  Systems  Center  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  added  workers,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Energy  Office  are  also  hiring  additional  personnel.    Overall,  federal  employ- 
ment should  continue  to  drop  through  fiscal  1975  in  keeping  with  the  policy  in 
Washington  to  transfer  governmental  responsibilities  to  states  and  localities 
by  means  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan. 


The  resultant  rise  in  state  and  local  government  employment  will  more  than 
compensate  for  federal  declines.    Although  staffs  in  some  state  agencies  have 
been  reduced  under  the  new  reorganization  plan,  the  state's  college  system  is 
recruiting  personnel  to  staff  new  facilities  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston,  the  Charlestown  Community  College  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  School  in  Worcester. 


Even  though  the  city  of  Boston  succeeded  in  cutting  off  about  1,200  employees 
in  1973,  mostly  in  the  health  occupations  at  City  Hospital,  and  hopes  to 
reduce  public  employment  by  another  ^00  in  197*+,  most  cities  and  towns,  aided 
by  revenue  sharing,  will  need  more  workers  for  local  services  such  as  police- 
men and  teachers  to  implement  the  new  Special  Education  Act. 
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PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1973  to  FISCAL  YEAR  197** 

TABLE  2 


Employment* 


Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated  Change 

Fiscal  Yr. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From  FY 

1973  to  1971* 

Average 

1973 

Amount 

Percent 

197U 

2680. k 

461.1 

+ 

2.3 

271+1.5 

18O.U 

+19.8 

+11.0 

200.2 

6.7 

XX 

XX 

7-3 

2500.0 

+1*1.3 

+ 

1.7 

251*1.3 

■wt               _    »  ^  •               s      m  >  « 

2313 • 0 

+1*0.8 

+ 

1.8 

2353.8 

»f)  far 

608.7 

+1U.5 

+ 

2.1* 

623.2 

311.6 

+17.3 

+ 

5.6 

328.9 

16.7 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

7.8 

18.0 

17.5 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

1.7 

17.8 

1*0.9 

+ 

2.1 

+ 

5.1 

1*3-0 

71.1 

+ 

5-9 

+ 

8.3 

77.0 

cw.3 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

1*.3 

Or?  r\ 

07.9 

20.7 

0.5 

2.1* 

20.2 

32.7 

+• 

3.2 

+ 

9.8 

35-9 

ATT              V*              J,        _  V.  1  ~  » 

27.7 

+■ 

l.l* 

+ 

5.1 

29.1 

297.1 

2.8 

0.9 

29l*.3 

35.3 

1.2 

3> 

3U. l 

29.7 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

29.8 

1*7-6 

0.8 

1.7 

1*6.8 

32.3 

0.2 

0.6 

32.1 

T~i_  •       l  J                      j            *  ^  j    .  *    •  _  . 

1*3.0 

0.5 

1.2 

1*2.5 

17-8 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

1.1 

18.0 

3^.0 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

3.5 

35.2 

29.2 

3.0 

-10.3 

26.2 

A  *|   1   —                                   J  ^_   ^  _ 

28.2 

+ 

l.U 

+ 

5.0 

29.6 

170U.3 

+26.3 

+ 

1.5 

1730.6 

 I  _   1  |  |  i  _ 

107.5 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

1.5 

109.I 

122.3 

+  0.7 

+ 

0.6 

123.0 

516.9 

+ 

6.3 

+ 

1.2 

523.2 

133.3 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

1.0 

13U.6 

U81*.  6 

+12.3 

+ 

2.5 

1*96.9 

339.7 

+ 

l*.l 

+ 

1.2 

31*3.8 

59-6 

3.8 

6.1* 

55.8 

280.1 

+ 

7.9 

+ 

2.8 

288.0 

All  other  non agr i cultur al  including  agriculture 

187.0 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.3 

187.5 

Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


*    In  thousands  of  jobs 
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PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974  to  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

TABLE  3 


Employment 


Fiscal  Yr. 

Estimated  Change 

Fiscal  Yr. 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 

Average 

From 

FY  1974  to 

1975 

Average 

1974 

Amount 

Percent 

1975 

IHn  n    l  JAT1 V    TTV~\T1  /  *  1,' 

+U9.3 

+ 

l.o 

070A  ft 

+ 

8.0 

+ 

4.0 

OAft  0 

7.3 

XX 

XX 

7.5 

ril/*VT^  A  T     "CliTCT  fW\A  LTM  ri  l 

+41.3 

+ 

1.6 

cpOc . O 

ooco  ft 
2353.0 

+43-9 

+ 

1.9 

2397.7 

623.2 

+13.1 

+ 

2.1 

636.3 

ooft  fi 
J20.y 

+15.  h 

+ 

I.  rj 
4.7 

•3)1)1  -3 

lQ  A 

XO  .  U 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

0.7 

t  a  0 

17  Q 
if  .O 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

0.7 

to  n 
xy.u 

HO  .  V 

+ 

3.0 

+ 

( .0 

+ 

3.4 

+ 

4.4 

fin  k 

Electrical  machinery,  equip.  &  supplies  ...» 

ft7  O 

Of  .y 

+ 

3.7 

+ 

4.2 

yx.o 

0.4 

2.0 

1  Q  ft 
Xy .  O 

^c;  0 

+ 

2.3 

+ 

e.k 

•aft  0 
50.  d 

29.1 

+ 

1.0 

+ 

3.4 

30.1 

Nondurable  Goods 

29^.3 

2.3 

0.8 

292.0 

34.1 

0.6 

1.8 

33.5 

.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.7 

on  a 

ID  •  O 

0.2 

0.4 

fO  .  O 

5c.  .X 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.9 

32.4 

id.  5 

0.4 

0.9 

ho  "1 

42.X 

xo.u 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.6 

1  ft  1 

10.  X 

35.2 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.9 

35. 5 

2o.2 

2.7 

-10.3 

23.5 

29.6 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

2.4 

30.3 

1730.6 

+30.8 

+ 

1.8 

1  l^l  )i 

X ( OJ. • 4 

i  no  i 

XSJy  •  -L 

0.2 

0.2 

i  nA  o 

1UO  •  y 

123.0 

+ 

2.7 

+ 

2.2 

125.7 

523.2 

+12.7 

+ 

2.4 

535.9 

13U.6 

+ 

1.5 

+ 

1.1 

136.1 

!+96.9 

+ 

7.1 

+ 

1.1* 

504.0 

343.8 

+ 

7.0 

+ 

2.0 

350.8 

55.8 

3.7 

6.6 

52.1 

288.O 

+10.7 

+ 

3.7 

298.7 

All  other  nonagricultural  including  agriculture 

187.5 

2.6 

1.4 

184.9 

Source:    Current  Employment  Series  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  as  adjusted  to  Employment 
and  Wage  data  of  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 


*    In  thousands  of  jobs 
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k.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupations 


The  Division  of  Employment  Security  during  fiscal  year  1973  registered  more 
applicants  and  rendered  more  employment  services  than  in  fiscal  1972  consonant 
with  the  growth  in  the  work  force. 


Increases  in  D.E.S.  Activity  from  FY  1972  -  1973 


■1-7  ( 3 

1  Q7P 
j.y  1  c 

Numerical 

CrV\  qti  etc* 

Percent 

Applicants  Available  During  Year 

1+98,823 

1+37,071+ 

+61,71+9 

+11+.1 

Applicants  Provided  Some  Service 
During  Period 

177,725 

lU0,93l 

+36,79^ 

+26.1 

Applicants  Provided  Positive 
Terminal  Service 

51,876 

^2,553 

+  9,323 

+21.9 

Individuals  Referred  to 
Nonagricultural  Jobs 

121,523 

107,9^9 

+13,571+ 

+12.6 

Total  Placements 

79,193 

73,605 

+  5,588 

+  7.6 

Applicants  Placed 

^7,356 

1+0,621* 

+  6,732 

+16.6 

Applicants  Placed  After 

Employment  Development 

15,832 

1^,759 

+  1,073 

+  7.3 

Welfare  Recipients  Placed 

5,353 

3,1+60 

+  1,893 

+51+.7 

From  ESARS  Reports    MA  5-1+3,  MA  5-1+5  and  MA  5-5^+  dnted  6/30/72  and  6/30/73 


Although  many  job  placements  take  place  through  private  services  and  agencies, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  placements  through  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
are  good  indicators  of  recent  and  future  trends  in  the  area  of  demand  and  supply 
of  workers  by  major  occupational  category. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  made  more  placements  in  every  category  except 
the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  and  the  domestic.    This  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  much  improved  opportunities  for  these  groups  which  enabled  them  to 
secure  employment  directly.    With  these  exceptions  basically  the  same  pattern  of 
placement  occurred  in  both  years  with  most  of  the  persons  placed  in  clerical  and 
service  occupations. 
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Placements  by  Occupational  Categories  and  Divisions 


Total  Individuals  Placed 

.Percent 

Category 

t  M 

FY  197^  1 

FY  3  rr'^ 

Change 

Professional,  technical,  managerial 

2,9l6 

3.364 

-13.8 

Clerical 

8,412 

7.547 

+11.5 

Sales 

3,235 

2,285 

+41.6 

Domestics 

72  U 

783 

-  7.5 

Other  Services 

7,698 

6,920 

+11.2 

Farm,  Fisheries  and  Forestry- 

1,748 

903 

+93-6 

Processing 

2,295 

1,712 

+34.1 

Machine  Trades 

4,715 

3,537 

+33.3 

Bench  Work 

5,586 

3,996 

+39-8 

Structural 

4,063 

3,968 

+  2.4 

Motor  Freight 

2,239 

1,846 

+21.3 

Packaging,  Transportation 

Materials  Handling 

7,750 

6,646 

+16.6 

Other 

611 

505 

+21.0 

Total 

47,356 

40,624 

+16.6 

Source:    ESARS  Reports  MA.  5-54  dated  6/30/72  and  6/30/73 


Another  picture  of  occupational  demand  is  shown  in  the  DES  listing  of  unfilled 
job  openings,  especially  of  those  open  for  30  days  or  more.    More  than  two 
thirds  of  them  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1973  had  been  open  for  this  length  of 
time  despite  the  continued  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  state.    Such  un- 
filled openings  may  also  reflect  a  delay  in  notification  to  the  DES  by  em- 
ployers that  they  have  been  filled,  and  such  deterrents  to  acceptance  of  the 
positions  as  inaccessibility  to  transportation,  minimum  wages,  odd  hours,  the 
need  to  relocate,  or  nighly  specialized  job  requirements.    Every  job  classifica- 
tion except  Domestic  had  more  than  60  percent  of  their  openings  unfilled  for 
this  duration. 
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Unfilled  Job  Openings  by  Occupation  -  End  of  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Total 
Unfilled 


Unfilled  30  Percent  Unfilled 
Days  or  More    30  Days  or  More 


Professional,  technical,  managerial 

Clerical 

Sales 

Domestic 

Other  Services 

Farm,  Fisheries,  and  Forestry 

Processing 

Machine  Trades 

Bench  Work 

Structural 

Motor  Freight  Transportation 
Packaging,  Materials  Handling 
Other 

Entry  Codes 
Total 


o  r\Pli 

~\  kftp 

71  1 

1  X  •  X 

ux « vy 

JL,c.c.L 

ftAP 

6s  7 
op .  1 

pftc 

Hi.  •  X 

3,o59 

OO  •  c. 

1  OCT 

1,251 

GyO 

71  6 
/  X  .  o 

ftoi 

C7c 
J>  1 J 

70  O 

2,611 

1,903 

72.9 

2,781 

1,928 

69.3 

1,269 

863 

68.0 

CT  £ 

67  ft 

1,785 

1,161 

65.0 

131 

81+ 

64.1 

7,935 

5,137 

64.7 

21,594 

14,531 

67.3 

Source:    ESARS  Report  MA  5-49A  dated  6/30/73 

The  Occupational  Research  Department  of  the  DES  has  projected  the  demand  for  man- 
power by  occupations  for  the  period  1970-1976.    The  net  demand  is  seen  as  the  sum 
of  that  due  to  growth  of  the  economy  and  that  due  to  replacements  for  deaths  and 
retirements . 


1970  -  1976 

Due  to 

Average 

Occupational  Divisions 

Net  . 

Due  to 

Deaths  and  • 

Growth  Increase 

Demand 

Growth 

Retirements 

Per  Year 

Total  -  All  Occupations 

715,113 

130,700 

584,1*13 

21,783 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

iiis  329 

2ls979 

89,350 

4,163 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 

52,928 

16,280 

36,648 

2,713 

Sales  Workers 

66,35** 

21,31*2 

!+5,012 

3,557 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

198,129 

26,739 

171,390 

4,456 

Operatives 

80,579 

-11,1*13 

91,992 

-1,902 

Service  Workers 

126,098 

31,1m 

94,957 

5,190 

Laborers,  except  Farm 

17,1*85 

6,991 

10,1+94 

1,165 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

2,11+7 

-  %3 

2,64o 

-82 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  Kindred 

57.064 

15, 13** 

41,930 

2,522 

Source:    Manpower  Requirements  for  Massachusetts  by  Occupation,  by  Industry  1970- 1976, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security,  June  1973  >  PP  2,  3,  10. 

The  change  due  to  growth  over  this  span  will  be  5.4  percent  or  an  average  of  0.9 
percent  per  year. 
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Major  Occupational  Category 


Percent  Distribution 
196H~     1970   1  1976 


Total  -  All  Occupations 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 
Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Sales  Workers 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred 
Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers 
Service  Workers 

Laborers,  except  Farm  and  Mine 
Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 


15.2 
7-7 
18.9 
7.6 
Ik. 6 
21.3 
11.1 
3.1 
0.6 


17.1+ 
8. if 

19.9 
7.0 

13.1 
17.6 
12.6 
3.5 
0.5 


17.5 
8.6 


20.0 


7.5 
13.0 
16.3 
13.1 
3.6 
O.k 


Source:    Manpower  Requirements  for  Massachusetts  by  Occupation, 
by  Industry,  1970-1976,  Mass.  D.E.S. 


The  pattern  of  employment  by  occupation  has  changed  perceptibly  in  several 
categories  since  1968,  but  will  be  more  stable  up  through  1976.  Increasing 
percentages  will  be  employed  as  sales  and  service  workers,  while  the  percent- 
age of  blue  collar  factory  workers  will  continue  to  decline. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

In  the  calendar  year  1973  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  ran  below  the  year 
before  figures  for  the  first  seven  months,  by  an  increasing  amount  through  April 
and  at  a  slackening  pace  from  May  through  July.    In  August,  however,  the  number 
of  unemployed  began  to  climb  and  by  December  it  was  more  than  20,000  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

In  1973  the  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  peaked  at  7.6  percent  in  July,  a  month  in 
which  joblessness  is  always  high  because  of  many  plant  vacation  shutdowns  and  the 
entrance  of  thousands  of  students  and  graduates  into  the  labor  market.    The  lowest 
rate  of  the  year  (6.1  percent)  occurring  in  October  was  higher  than  the  equivalent 
lows  achieved  in  October  1971  and  1972.    Seasonally  adjusted  the  peak  was  reached 
in  December  at  7-3  percent,  the  highest  December  rate  since  the  nineteen  fifties. 

Throughout  1973  all  eight  major  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  state 
were  classified  as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment.    The  New  Bedford  and  Lowell 
SMSA's  were  also  listed  as  areas  of  persistent  unemployment.    As  of  December  1,  1973 
ten  of  the  smaller  SMSA's  and  labor  areas  were  classified  as  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  and  eight  as  areas  of  persistent  unemployment. 
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a. 


Trends  in  Insured  Unemployment 


Average  weekly  insured  unemployment  under  the  basic  Unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram dropped  from  90,69U  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  82,M+3  in  fiscal  year  1973,  a 
decrease  of  k.2  percent.    During  fiscal  year  1973,86,763  claimants  exhausted 
their  benefits,  an  average  of  7,230  per  month  and  a  drop  pf  1^.0  percent  from 
FY"  1972.    The  insured  unemployed  total  does  not  include  these  exh  ausoees,  even 
though  they  may  be  receiving  benefits  under  the  extended  benefits  program. 

After  taking  a  sizable  drop  from  5*0  percent  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  k.2  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  the  UI  insured  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  worsen  and 
approach  the  1972  level.    A  rate  of  k.6  percent  is  foreseen  for  fiscal  year  197^ 
and  h.9  percent  for  fiscal  year  1975 • 


b.    Job  Seekers  in  Massachusetts 

The  characteristics  of  a  major  proportion  of  job  seekers  in  Massachusetts  can  be 
gathered  from  job  application  files  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  also  keeps  statistics  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  insured  unemployed.  The  following  table  represents  a  5  percent  sample  of 
claimants  filing  for  total  unemployment  benefits  during  the  week  ending  November 


2k,  1973. 


Category 


Number 


Percent 
Distribution 


Total 
Male 
Female 


77,165 
k3,lk7 
3^,018 


100.0 

55.9 
kk.l 


Total,  under  1+5 
Under  25 
25-3U 
35-kk 


42, 959 
15,^92 
16,700 
10,767 


55.8 
20.1 
21.7 
lk.0 


3^,206 
12,512 
12,216 
9,V78 


1+4.5 
I6.3 
15.9 
12.3 


Source:    Table  1  ES-203  for  November  1973 
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Job  Applicants  Listed  as  Available 
July  Through  December  1973 


Description  of 

Number  of 

Percent 

Applicants 

Applicants 

of  Total 

Total 

303,706 

100.0 

Male 

180,217 

S3  •  ~> 

Female 

123,U89 

1+0.7 

Highest  School  Grade 

303,706 

0-7 

15,480 

5.1 

8-11 

ioi+,ooi+ 

3^.2 

12 

111,133 

36.6 

over  12 

73,089 

2<+.I 

Handicapped 

22,627 

7.5 

Poor 

92,732 

30.5 

Disadvantaged 

78,621 

25.9 

Ethnic  Group  -  Total  303,706  100.0 

White  270,076  88.9 

Negro  27,668  9.1 

Oriental  900  0.3 

American  Indian  201  0.1 

Other  3,189  1.0 

INA  1,672  0.6 

Spanish  Surname  10,226  3*1+ 

Puerto  Rican  7,997  2.6 

Mexican  American  76 

Other  2,153  0.7 

Veterans  7*+,  515  21+.5 

Vietnam  Era  3*+,  569  H.1+ 

Recently  Separated  *+,373  l.U 

Disabled  1,177  0.1+ 


Age  -  Total  303,706 

Under  22  81,200  26.7 

22  -  39  11+3,826  1+7.U 

1+0-1+1+  19,185  6.3 

1+5  -  51+  31+A35  H.2 

55  -  61+  20,263  6.7 

65  and  over  5,097  1.7 


Source :    ESARS  Table  06  and  91  dated  Dec.  30,  3573 
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Sex  by  Current  Duration 


Weeks  of 
Current  Unemployment 


Total  Insured 

 Unemployed 

Nuic'oer  I  Percent  Dist. 


Total 

77,165 

100.0 

1-2 

13,183 

17.1 

3  -  k 

10,^98 

13.6 

5  -  Ik 

29,132 

37.9 

15  and  over 

2l+,352 

31.7 

Men 

100.0 

1-2 

7,330 

17.0 

3  -  k 

6,1^8 

1^.3 

5-14 

16,351 

37.9 

15  and  over 

13,317 

30.9 

Women 

3^,018 

100.0 

1-2 

5,853 

17.2 

3  -  k 

U,350 

12.8 

5  -  lh 

12,780 

37.6 

15  and  over 

11,035 

32.4 

Source:    Table  3  ES-202  dated  SovemBer  1973 


c.    Supplementary  Unemployment  Benefits  Programs 

Since  the  rate  of  insured  unemployment  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be  above 
four  percent,  the  state  remained  eligible  for  TREX  extended  benefits.    This  federal- 
state  program  adds  up  to  nine  weeks  to  the  basic  30  weeks  of  UI  coverage,  and  was 
in  effect  throughout  calandar  year  1973,  with  780,055  weeks  claimed  for  total 
benefits.    A  supplementary  federal  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  (EUC)  pro- 
gram, adding  up  to  13  more  weeks  of  benefits,  was  in  effect  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  with  71,20U  weeks  claimed  for  total  benefits. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

According  to  the  concept  of  the  Manpower  Administration  the  Universe  of  Need  for 
Manpower  Services  represents  the  sum  of  «i 1  the  different  individuals,  both  unem- 
ployed and  underutilized,  who  may  be  in  need  of  job-related  assistance  at  some 
time  during  fiscal  year  1975  (see  Table  I).    The  total  universe  of  need  is  an 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Massachusetts 


Table  5 


Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


For  Ticca!  Year  1975 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 
State  Total    Rural  Areas 


Total  Civilian  Population* 


a. 


;e  Distribution: 


16  through  21  years 
22  through  kk  years 
U5  years  and  over 
b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 
16  years  and  over 

S 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force^ 
(12  month  average  for  FY  ending  1975' 
a. 


b. 


Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Nonf arm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 
Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Rate 


5,903,900 

655,000 
1,660,000 
1,912,000 
335,000 
180,300 


2,790,800 
2,582,600 
2,397,700 
208,200 
7.5 


892,200 

99,000 
250,900 
288,900 

50,600 

27,200 


421,700 
390,300 
362,300 

31,  too 

7.5 


3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1975  

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  898,148  107,778 

a.  Poor  158,060  18,967 

(1)  Disadvantaged  l40,4ll  16,849 

(2)  Other  Poor  17,649  2,118 

b.  Nonpoor  7to,078  88,809 
,(1)    Near-poverty  199,151  23,898 

(2)    All  other  nonpoor  5 to, 927  64,9H 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  (12  month  average)   l40,4ll  16,849 

a.  Unemployed  25,530  3,064 

b.  Underutilized  114,881  13,786 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  26,208  3,l45 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  37,686  4,523 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  50,987  6,118 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  96,000  11,520 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  19,000  2,280 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  period)   54,300  6,516 

a.    Number  of  Vietnam- Era  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period)  24,700  2,964 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services  72,000  8,640 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 

During  the  Year   6l4,7l8  73,766 


*  Based  on  1970  Census  Data,  and  Dept.  of  Commerce  July  1,  1973  Estimate 

#  Mass.  Division  of  Employment  Security  Estimate 
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estimate  of  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged,  other  poor  persons  who  do  not  fit  the 
criteria  of  disadvantaged,  those  in  the  near-poverty  range,  and  nonpoor  individuals. 
Disadvantaged  persons  are  defined  as  poor  persons  or  members  of  poor  families  vho 
do  not  have  suitable  employment  and  are  one  or  more  of  the  following:    a  school 
dropout,  a  minority  group  member,  under  22  years  of  age,  over  *+5  years  of  age,  or 
handicapped.    A  persons  is  considered  poor  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  whose 
annual  income  is  below  specified    poverty  levels  (see  Table  I)  or  who  receives 
cash  welfare  payments,  regardless  of  actual  income. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  898,100  individuals  will  need  employment  re- 
lated assistance  in  fiscal  year  1975-    Of  this  total  158,100  will  be  classified  as 
poor,  with  lH0,l+00  of  them  considered  disadvantaged  also.    The  much  larger  re- 
maining group  of  7^0,000  nonpoor  includes  nearly  200,000  who  will  be  in  near- 
poverty. 

Some  25,500  of  the  disadvantaged  are  predicted  to  be  unemployed,  and  over  four 
times  this  number  underutilized.    In  this  latter  group  over  50,000  persons  will 
not  even  be  in  the  labor  force.    It  is  assumed  that  nearly  all  underutilized  dis- 
advantaged persons  will  be  unemployed  at  least  some  time  during  FY  1975-    In  con- 
sidering these  figures  the  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind  between  the  estimated 
average  number  of  unemployed  projected  for  FY  1975  (208,200 )  and  the  total  number 
of  different  individuals  expected  to  be  unemployed  (6lU,700)  at  different  times 
during  that  year. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  Labor  Department  definition  of  a  disadvantaged  individual  is  a  poor  person  . 
(or  a  member  of  a  poor  family)  who  lacks  suitable  employment  and  is  one  or  more 
of  the  following: 

1.  a  school  dropout  (any  pupil  who  leave  school    for  any 
reason  except  death)  before  12th  grade  graduation  or 
completion  of  a  terminal  program. 

2.  A  member  of  a  minority  group. 

3.  Under  22  years  of  age. 
k.    Over  U5  years  of  age,  or 
5.  Handicapped. 

A  person  is  considered  to  be  poor  if  he  or  his  family  received  welfare  payments  or 
if  annual  net  income  does  not  exceed  the  following  limits: 
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Continental  U.S. 


Family  Size  Nonfarm 


Farm 


i 
2 
3 
k 
5 
6 
7 


$2,200 
2,900 
3,600 
^,300 
5,000 
5,700 
6, 4  00 


$1,870 

2,1+65 
3,060 

3,655 
k,250 
4,81+5 
5,Ul+0 


For  families  with  more  than  seven  members,  add  $700  for  each  additional  member  in 
a  nonfarm  family  and  $600  for  each  additional  member  in  a  farm  family. 

These  income  guidelines  were  adjusted  up  to  these  levels  in  January  1971+ .  They 
are  based  on  poverty  thresholds  derived  from  a  definition  of  poverty  developed 
for  statistical  purposes  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  I96I+.  These 
guidelines  are  used  in  all  Federal  programs  in  which  the  poverty  level  is  a 
qualifying  eligibility  factor. 


a.  Educational  Attainment 

According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  and  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  analysis, 
the  median  school  years  completed  by  those  25  years  of  age  and  older  was  12.3  for 
whites,  11.7  for  negroes,  11.8  for  Spanish  Americans  and  12.1  for  other  races. 
Whereas  61+. 3  percent  of  whites  were  high  school  graduates,  the  proportions  were 
only  1+5.7  percent  for  negroes,  lj-6.9  percent  for  Spanish  Americans,  and  51  •  9  per- 
cent for  other  races.    School  enrollment  rates  for  persons  16-21  years  old  in 
April  1970  were  66.3  percent  for  the  white  population,  52.2  percent  for  Negroes, 
68.0  percent  for  other  races,  and  1+6.1  percent  for  Spanish- Americans .    Of  males 
16-21  years  old,  some  90,1+82  (15. 0  percent)  were  not  enrolled  in  school;  of  this 
total  56,115  were  high  school  graduates  and  3^,367  were  school  dropouts.  The 
lack  of  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  made  finding  work  more  difficult.  Some 
35.0  percent  of  the  dropouts  were  either  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force 
compared  to  a  19.0  percent  rate  for  graduates. 

b.  Age  Factors 

The  working  prime  of  life  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  years  from  22  to  1+1+ . 
Those  above  and  below  this  age  bracket  often  encounter  special  obstacles  in  secur- 
ing and  retaining  employment.    Lack  of  experience  or  sufficient  training,  emotional 
immaturity,  adult  alienation  .  from  youth  and  lack  of  job  seniority  cause  job 
difficulties  for  the  young. 
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Persons  over  kk  encounter  discrimination  because  they  may  be  physically  less 
vigorous,  less  able  to  r  locate  because  of  family  and  other  responsibilities,  a 
suspected  lesser  adaptability  to  learning  new  skills,  routines  and  assignments, 
obsolete  skills,  and  a  preference  of  many  employers  for  workers  with  a  longer 
productive  life  ahead  of  them. 


c.    The  Handicapped 

According  to  the  1970  federal  census  there  were  283,731  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  6k  years  who  were  disabled  or  handicapped.    About  half  of  these  (52.U 
percent)  were  in  the  labor  force.    Their  unemployment  rate  was  8.1  percent,  while 
for  handicapped  negroes  it  was  up  to  13.1  percent,  and  for  Spanish  Americans  it 
was  9.7  percent.    Of  those  not  in  the  labor  force  98,527  could  not  work  and  92,081 
had  been  disabled  for  six  months  or  more.    The  disabled  include  an  estimated 
10,000  or  more    Vietnam  war  veterans  who  are  receiving  service  connected  dis- 
ability compensation. 


d.    Minority  Group  Status 

Members  of  minority  groups  also  are  considered  disadvantaged,  ipso  facto,  although 
their  status  also  is  often  affected  by  educational  and,  in  many  cases,  by  language 
difficulties. 

Non-whites  are  the  largest  numerical  group  in  this  category,  comprising  211, 5k6 
or  3.7  percent  of  the  state's  population  in  1970.    Over  half  resided  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  most  of  the  rest  living  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  state. 
As  against  an  overall  increase  of  10.5  percent  in  the  state's  population  from 
i960- 1970,  the  number  of  non-whites  jumped  by  68.7  percent  due  primarily  to  ex- 
tensive in-migration  and  secondarily  to  their  higher  birth  rates. 

The  largest  non-white  groups  is  the  Black,  whose  numbers  increased  by  57.2  percent 
to  175,817  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties.    Most  of  the  increase  resulted  from 
migration  from  the  southern  states,  plus  some  arrivals  from  the  Caribbean  area. 
Nearly  60  percent  were  resident  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  72.3  percent  in  the 
Boston  SMSA.    Another  13.5  percent  dwelt  in  the  Springfield  SMSA. 

The  second  largest  non-white  group  is  the  Chinese,  which  consisted  of  1^,012  at 
the  census  count.    Coming  mostly  from  the  Hong  Kong  area  their  immigration  has 
grown  noticeably  since  the  liberalization  of  the  immigration  laws  in  the  19o0's. 
They  have  now  expanded  beyond  the  limited  boundaries  of    Chinatown  to  several 
other  neighborhoods  in  Boston  and  in  isolated  locations  elsewhere.    The  tradi- 
tional attachment  of  this  racial  group  to  the  narrow  occupational  fields  of 
restaurant  and  laundry  work  for  the  men  and  apparel  trades  for  the  women,  along 
with  their  educational  and  language  barriers,  make  it  difficult  for  the  Chineese 
to  take  advantage  of  existing  employment  opportunities. 

Other  non-white  groups  with  i+,000  or  more  members  are  American  Indians  (1+,1+75), 
whose  generally  rural  or  small  town  background  make  their  adjustment  to  urban  life 
difficult.    This  also  applies  to  the  Japanese  (^,393 )•    Smaller  contingents  of 
Filipinos,  Koreans,  and  Hawaiians  also  live  in  the  state. 
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In  1970  the  Spanish  surname  population,  37.6  percent  of  "which  was  Puerto  Rican 
and  10.7  percent  Cuban, was  more  widely  dispersed  in  the  state  than  the  Negroes, 
with  over  one  quarter  (27.7  percent)  living  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  55.8  per- 
cent in  the  Boston  SMSA.    The  Puerto  Rican  population  is  almost  as  large  (28.2 
percent)  in  the  Springfield- Chicopee-Holyoke  SMSA  as  in  the  City  of  Boston 
(30.0  percent). 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  disagreement  as  to  the  numbers  of  Spanish 
Americans  in  the  state.    Many  Puerto  Ricans  spokesmen  believe  there  is  a  con- 
siderable undercount.    The  movement  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  cities  of  the  Northeast 
to  seek  better  employment  and  back  to  their  homeland  make  an  accurate  assessment 
of  their  numbers  difficult.    Some  spokesmen  estimate  that  up  to  14-0,000  Puerto 
Ricans  live  in  the  city  of  Boston.    Although  Puerto  Ricans  are  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  other  American  citizans/because  of  their  usually  rural  background, 
an  average  schooling  of  the  sixth  grade,  and  imperfect  command  of  the  English 
language,  they  find  full  intergration  into  the  economy  difficult.    Most  of  them 
work  in  low  paying  service  occupations  such  as  food  handling  and  unskilled  factory 
jobs  and  they  are  forced  to  live  in  dilapidated  slum  housing  areas. 

The  fastest  growing  immigrant  group  in  recent  years  has  been  the  Portuguese.  This 
group  had  the  advantage  of  moving  into  long  established  Portuguese  communities 
in  southeastern  Massachusetts  and  in  a  few  Greater  Boston  cities.    They  also  share 
many  of  the  handicaps  similar  to  the  Puerto  Ricans    such  as  large  families,  little 
education  in  their  homelands,  and  few  skills.    Portuguese  from  the  Cape  Verde 
islands  are  considered  to  be  Blacks  and  share  many  of  the  problems  of  that  group. 
Between  June  30,  19&5         June  30,  1972  the  number  of  Portuguese  aliens  in  the 
state  jumped  from  12,383  to  ^2,893.    The  largest  concentration  was  in  New  Bedford, 
where  those  of  Portuguese  descent  comprise  an  estimated  6.0  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Proportions  of  the  minority  race  members  in  the  state  labor  force  are  slightly 
smaller  than  their  proportion  in  the  total  population.    For  example,  the  Negroes 
represent  2.5  percent  of  the  labor  force  as  against  3.1  percent  of  the  population, 
and  Spanish  Americans  comprise  0.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  as  against  1.1 
percent  of  the  population. 

An  occupational  breakdown  by  general  classification  shows  that  whereas  a  majority 
of  white  persons  are  employed  in  the  white  collar  jobs,  blue  collar  jobs  are  the 
major  source  of  unemployment  for  Negroes  and  Spanish  Americans. 

Unemployment  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census  amounted  to  3.8  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force,  3.7  percent  for  whites,  6.7  percent  for  blacks,  6.6  per- 
cent for  Spanish  Americans,  and  k.2  percent  for  other  races. 
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Table  7 


Occupational  Characteristics  of 
Principal  Minority  Groups 


Spanish 

Total 

Negro 

Speaking 

Employed  Persons  16  years 


old  and  over  2 

,298,169 

56,682 

21,000 

Professional,  Technical 

and  Kindred  Workers 

14-00,136 

6,562 

3,535 

Managers  and  Administrators 

Except  Farm 

192,336 

1,99*+ 

1,21+1+ 

Sales  Workers 

l6l,U3^ 

1,671 

827 

Clerical  Workers 

U57,863 

11,252 

3,190 

Craftsman,  Foreman  and 

Kindred  Workers 

301,3^1 

5,523 

2,222 

Operatives  Except  Transport 

33^,638 

ll,Ui+o 

5,697 

Transport  Equipment  Operators 

69,792 

2,000 

360 

Laborers,  Except  Farm 

80,801+ 

2,925 

857 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

5,302 

9h 

15 

Service  Workers  Except 

2,1+03 

Private  Households 

272,915 

11,070 

Private  Household  Workers 

15,378 

1,981 

277 

Source:    1970  Census  of  Population 
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Percent  Distribution  of  Occupations  by  Race 


Spanish 

All  Ra 

.ces 

White 

Black  1 

American 

Other  Races 

White  Collar  'workers 

52. 

7 

53.1 

37.9 

41.9 

50.5 

Blue  Collar  Workers 

3h. 

2 

3**.2 

38.6 

1*3-5 

26.8 

Service  Workers 

12. 

5 

12.2 

23.0 

12.8 

22.2 

Farm  Workers 

0. 

5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.8 

0.5 

Source:    Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory- Manpower  Package  No.  1 


School  enrollment  rates  for  persons  16-21  years  old  were  66.3  percent  for  the 
■white  population,  52.2  percent  for  blacks,  68.0  percent  for  other  races,  and 
1*6.1  percent  for  Spanish  Americans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  are  being  offered  to  and  utilized  by  minority  groups. 


Table  8 

Summary  of  Service  to  Individual  Applicants 
by  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
Fiscal  Year  1973 


Categories  of 

Total 

Disad- 

Spanish 

Individual  Applicants 

Intake 

vantaged 

Negro 

Surname 

New  Applicants  and  Renewals 

302,850 

61*,  615 

21*, 298 

9,522 

Applicants  Available  During  Period 

1*98,823 

99,778 

35,635 

13,358 

Placed  in  Employment 

1*7,356 

12,51+8 

1*,530 

1,921* 

Enrolled  in  Training 

6,353 

3,662 

1,31*0 

779 

Provided  Other  Kinds  of  Service* 

177,725 

50,867 

20,519 

7,631+ 

Source:    ESARS  Table  91  dated  June  30,  1973. 

*    Includes  Referral  to  Job,  Referral  to  Supportive  Services,  Enrollment  in 
Orientation,  Counseling,  Testing,  and  Job  Development  Contacts. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  The 

Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Most  of  the  individuals  requiring  employment-related  assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1975  will  not  he  classified  as  disadvantaged.    Among  them  will  he  a  small  number 
(17,600)  of  poor  who  are  not  disadvantaged  (for  example,  a  white  male  25 
years  old  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  hut  whose  income  is  "below  the  poverty 
level).    Also  included  will  he  a  larger  number  of  persons  (199,200)  living  close 
to  the  poverty  level.    But  the  majority  of  individuals  (5^0,900)  will  have  family 
incomes  above  the  poverty  level  yet  he  troubled  by  some  job- connected  problem  of 
age,  sex,  education,  veteran  status,  job  obsolescence  and  seasonality  of  employ- 
ment, etc. 

The  usual  woes  of  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  shoe,  apparel  and  textile  industr  ies 
have  been  compounded  by  the  reduced  needs  for  manpower  because  of  the  use  of  more 
and  more  automatic  equipment  in  recent  years.    These  industries  have  also  suffered 
for  some  time  from  imports  produced  by  cheaper  labor  from  abroad;  however,  recent 
agreements  with  certain  countries  to  limit  exports  of  such  goods  has  helped  allevi- 
ate this  condition. 

The  decline  in  employment  in  the  fishing  industry  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
obsolescence  of  equipment  used  by  a  large  number  of  small,  independent  fishermen 
who  cannot  afford  more  efficient  and  larger  fishing  vessels,  partly  to  overfishing 
of  Atlantic  waters,  and  partly  to  the  competition  from  more  aggressive  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  foreign  fishing  fleets. 

Returning  veterans  are  offered  employment-related  services  by  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  in  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian  status.  Participa- 
tion in  this  area  has  already  begun  to  diminish.    Initial  claims  for  benefits  filed 
by  returning  servicemen  dropped  from  12,366  in  1971  to  8,077  in  1973,  and  since 
most  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  have  now  returned,  and  many  are  in  the  process  of 
collecting  unemployment  insurance,  their  numbers  will  drop  significantly  over  the 
next  18  months;  nevertheless  some  3,000  Vietnam  veterans  are  still  expected  to  re- 
quire employment  related  services  from  DES  during  fiscal  year  1975* 

A  certain  number  of  plants  suffer  mortality  each  year  due  to  discontinuance,  merger, 
and/or  removal  to  other  states.    Workers  displaced  from  these  plants,  no  matter  how 
skilled,  have  a  difficult  time  finding  re- employment  in  some  instances  and  often 
find  themselves  in  need  of  manpower  services. 

Many  new  entrants  and  re-entrants  to  the  labor  market  come  under  the  nondisadvantaged 
group  hut  still  require  some  sort  of  Manpower  assistance. 
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9.    3arriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Programs  to  Overcome  Such  Barriers  

Barriers  to  employment  may  be  physical,  personal,  social,  educational,  or 
economical.    The  greatest  single  barrier  to  employment  of  low- income  heads  of 
families,  both  men  and  women,  is  their  inadequate  preparation  for  the  kinds  of 
jobs  available  in  our  modern  economy. 

In  this  highly  technological  society,  it  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  low 
educational  level  for  both  whites  and  blacks  as  revealed  in  the  recent  1970  Census 
survey.    Some  1+1.2  percent  of  the  white  population  (25  years  and  older)  had  less 
than  a  four  year  high  school  education  while  53.1  percent  of  the  black  population 
(25  years  and  older)  were  in  this  educational  group. 

The  principal  physical  barrier  to  employment  is  the  removal  of  many  types  of  jobs 
to  the  suburbs  beyond  easy  commuting  distance  from  the  inner  cities  where  the  dis- 
advantaged are  concentrated.    This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  inability  of  the 
disadvantaged  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  working  indicates  that  health  services 
must  be  included  in  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  that  outreach  counseling 
right  into  the  homes  is  needed.    The  main  thrust,  however,  should  continue  to  be 
education,  training,  and  retraining. 


Training  Programs 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DSS)  administers  several  training  programs  for 
interested  and  qualified  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers. 

Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  of  19&2,  as  amended,  DES 
has  been  administrating  both  "on-the-job"  training  and  "institutional"  type  of 
training  programs.    Fiscal  year  197^  is  a  transitional  or  experimental  year  for 
these  MDTA  programs  in  that  they  are  being  adapted  to  the  new  "Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing"  (MRS)  plan  of  this  administration.    Local  areas  have  submitted  its  own 
manpower  and  training  proposals  to  the  State's  GAMPS  (  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Systems)  for  approval,  after  which  DES  received  funds  to  administer  either  on-the- 
job  training  or  institutional  training  programs  in  those  cities  or  towns  requesting 
such  services.    By  July  1,  197^,  this  transition  will  be  completed  at  which  time 
the  MDTA  of  I962  will  be  replaced  by  the  new  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
(CETA)  of  1973.    In  fiscal  197*+,  both  MDTA  programs  have  been  allocated  $6.U  million 
by  MRS,  up  15.6  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Jobs  Optional  Program  (JOP)  is  the  on-the-job  training  program  (OJT)  which  has  been 
administered  by  the  DES  since  July  1,  1970.    Its  purpose  is  to  train  unskilled  and 
underskilled  people  in  skilled  jobs.    The  enrollee  becomes  a  regular  member  of  an 
employer's  work  force.    The  employer  is  reimbursed  one-half  of  the  employee's  wages, 
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based  on  a  if  0-hour  week,  for  a  specific  number  of  weeks  determined  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  job.    Maximum  daily  payment  to  employers  must  not  exceed  $16.00. 
At  least  50  percent  of  the  trainees  must  meet  Manpower  Administration's  criteria 
for  the  disadvantaged.    Training  is  designed  and  supervised  by  the  employer  to 
meet  his  manpower  needs.    It  is  "optional"  as  to  how  the  employer  makes  use  of 
the  reimbursement  funds. 

Even  though  fiscal  1973  saw  a  kj  percent  cut  in  DES-JOP  funds  over  the  previous 
year,  193  contracts  were  negotiated  and  37^  trainees  were  placed.    In  fiscal  197*+, 
as  of  January  31  under  the  new  plan,  295  contracts  were  negotiated  for  683  job 
openings,  in  which  kQl  trainees  were  already  placed. 

MDTA  institutional  programs  are  set  up  and  implemented  by  DES  in  conjunction 
with  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  for  the  state.    The  following  courses 
began  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  are  on- going  programs  in  fiscal  197^. 


Course  Numbers  F1 11 ed 

At  Brockton  Skill  Center 

a.  Clerical  Occupations    kl 

b .  Cook                                                              .  28 

c.  Gas  Engine  Repairman   13 

At  East  Fitchburg  Skill  Center 

a.  Basic  Education   

b.  Clerical  Occupations   76 

c.  Cook   2k 

At  Lynn  SM.11  Center 

a.    Engine  Repairman    15 

At  New  Bedford  Skill  Center 

a.  Mechanic  Repairman   23 

b.  Basic  Education   15 

c.  Clerical  Skills   32 

d.  Cook   17 

e.  Ship  Carpentry   12 

At  Plymouth  Skill  Center 

a.    Cook   16 

At  Springfield  Skill  Center 

a.  Basic  Education   303 

b.  Electrical  Appliance  Repairs   52 

c.  Baker   k6 

d.  Air  Conditioning  Machinist   3^ 

e.  Clerical  Occupations   133 

f .  Inhalation  Theropist    12 

g.  Bookkeeper   27 
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Course  Numbers  Filled 

At  Worcester  Skill  Center 

a.  Nurses  Aide   36 

b.  Clerk  General   38 

c.  Basic  Education   29 

d.  Cook   15 


During  the  first  seven  months  of  fiscal  year  197^+  several  new  courses  got 
underway  with  the  following  results 


Course  Number  Filled 

At  the  Brockton  Skill  Center 

a.  Basic  Education   69 

b.  Welding   13 

c.  Clerical  Occupations   65 

d.  Motor  Vehicle  Cluster  .  .  .  .  '*   3^ 

e.  Electronics  Mechanic   Ik 

At  the  New  Bedford  Skill  Center 

a.    Work  Sampling  Project   39 

At  the  North  Earpton  Skill  Center 

a.    Machine  Set-up  Operator    17 

At  the  Marlboro  Skill  Center 

a.    Licensed  Practical  Nurse    20 


In  fiscal  year  1973 >  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  which  was  institutionally 
oriented  entered  phase  II  and  adopted  an  on-the-job  training  approach.  It  then 
became  known  as  the  Work  Incentive/Jobs  Optional  Program  (WIN/JOP)  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  referred  to,  WIN  II. 

WIN  II  is  a  major  national  effort  to  help  people  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (APDC)  become  productive  workers.    The  new  program  offers  job-finding  aid 
to  AFDC  recipients  who  are  ready  to  work  and  such  services  as  job  training,  counsel- 
ing, medical  aid,  and  child  care  to  those  who  need  this  help  in  order  to  get  ready 
for  work.    In  this  State  it  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  Welfare  Department. 

Under  the  law  welfare  recipients  covered  by  the  work  requirement  rule  can  lose 
their  benefits  if  they  refuse  any  step  from  registering  for  WIN  to  accepting  an 
appropriate  job.    But  they  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  have  good  cause  for  refusing  WIN  services  or  a  job. 


AEDC  recipients  have  positive  incentives  for  participating  in  the  program.  Most 
important  is  the  "income  disregard"  -which  makes  working  more  profitable  than  just 
collecting  welfare  payments.    The  participant  does  not  have  the  first  $30  of  her 
salary  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  deducted.    In  addition  at  least  two  dollars 
a  day  for  vork-related  expenses  are  not  subtracted  from  her  benefits. 

Since  the  key  to  success  of  the  program  is  opening  up  jobs  for  participants,  phase 
II  has  built  in  additional  incentives  for  employers  to  hire  and  train  WIN  II  candi- 
dates.   Besides  the  regular  OJT  compensation  for  training  costs  and  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity, the  employer  can  now  receive  a  20  percent  tax  credit  on  their  wages. 
In  addition  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  if  an  employer  builds 
facilities  to  train  or  provide  day  care  primarily  for  the  children  of  trainees, 
he  can  take  a  tax  writeoff  faster  than  the  normal  depreciation  allowance. 

Even  though  WIN  II  is  a  comparatively  new  program  it  has  already  established  a 
good  record  with  more  and  more  employers  showing  interest  in  the  program.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  considered  a  top  priority  program  by  this  Administration,  its  funds 
are  not  expected  to  be  cut  in  fiscal  year  1975* 

By  January  31,  1973,  208  people  were  put  into  on-the-job  training  in  the  private 
sector  of  Massachusetts  economy.    One  year  later,  by  January  31,  197^,  placements 
in  this  program  rose  to  928. 

In  recent  months  DES,  working  together  with  the  Welfare  Department,  added  a  new 
segment  to  the  program  called  WIN/PSE  which  now  includes  on-the-job  training  in 
the  public  sector.    Any  agency  is  eligible  if  it  is  a  unit  of  State  or  Local 
government  or  one  of  its  subdivisions,  or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  estab- 
lished for  a  public  purpose.    In  the  three  months,  ending  January  31,  197^,  7o 
additional  trainees  were  placed  in  such  jobs. 

To  help  a  large  number  of  parolees  "\fao  have  encountered  difficulty  in  finding 
employment,  a  statewide  Correctional  Unit  was  established  in  the  Decision  of 
Employment  Security.    The  so-called  Lair  Offenders  Service  Division  (LOSP)  was  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department  of  Correction  linking  community- 
based  manpower  services  with  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  State  and  County 
Correctional  Institutions*    Substantial  progress  made  in  the  first  two  years  of 
this  program  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  our  program,  LOSD  initiated  a  recidivism  study 
beginning  January  1,  1973,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Probation.  In 
reply  to  our  request  for  information  regarding  a  random  sample  of  35  individuals 
in  January,  the  results  given  by  Probation  were  as  follows: 

1.  No  record  (no  further  arrests)  20 

2.  Court  appearance  and/or  fine  k 

3.  Disposition  probation  6 
k.  Disposition  commitment  __5 

Total  35 


The  latter  three  designations  indicate  an  appearance  in  Court  and  disposition 
of  the  case. 
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Services  to  Law  Offenders 


6  mon'oh  period 
July- Dec.  1972 


6  month  period 
Jan. -June  1973 


12  month  period 
July  1972- June  1  v- 


Total  No.  of  Ex- Offenders  Enrolled 
Average  Monthly  Caseload 


1,263 
375 


1,631 
610 


2,89U 
56l 


*es 


Stop  Gap 
Goal 

Total  Hired 

Referrals 
Work  Release 
Training  MDTA/OJT  etc. 

win 

Mass.  Rehab.  Cd^aission 
School  or  College 
Total  Referrals 


217 
189 


40o 


2k 
10 
0 
26 
68 
128" 


k26 

W 


91 
^3 
k 
12 

39 


189 


6iv3 
591 


115 
53 
k 
38 
107 
317 


The  following  new  plan  of  service  for  fiscal  year  197^  has  materialized: 

1.  Lectures  of  the  LOSD  program  (concentrating  on  the  employment 
needs  of  the  ex-offenders)  have  been  taped  aad  are  available 
for  showing  at  the  local  level. 

2.  Employers  conferences  have  taken  place  in  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  with  one  scheduled  for  February  in  Lowell,  and  another 
for  June  in  Boston. 

3.  A  plan  to  have  inmates  about  to  be  released  use  some  of  their 
furlough  time  to  register  for  future  employment  has  been  going 
on  to  some  extent,  however,  as  the  furlough  mechanism  improves, 
this  plan  will  be  accelerated. 

k.    The  plan  to  help  ex-offenders  overcome  barriers  to  employment 
has  become  a  continuing  process.    Outstation  services  has  been 
provided  to  the  Roxbury  Court,  Coolidge  House  &  Charles  Street 
Jail. 

5.    Law  Offender  Services  has  focused  on  quality  supportive  services 
leading  to  appropriate,  long  term  placement  and  adjustment  to 
the  world  of  work.    Emphasis  has  been  on  providing  supportive 
services  to  industry  through  good-  referrals  and  strong  support 
of  the  applicant  with  continuing  fpllpw  through*    These  functions 
have  been  performed  within  the  local 'office  for 'the  most  part 
utilizing  the  full  range  of  manpower  services. 
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Plans  for  fiscal  year  1975  will  include  efforts  by  LOSD  to: 


1.  Expand  a  diversion  program  jointly  with  Central  District 
Court  of  Worcester  and  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee. 

2.  Expand  community  services  with  the  Ancillary  Manpower  Planning 
Boards  (AMPB)  and  the  Manpower  and  Planning  Councils  (MAPC). 

3.  Expand  inter-agency  cooperative  agreement  between  Massachusetts 
Parole  Board  and  LOSD,  Division  of  Employment  Security,  to  allow 
inmates  who  have  a  "must  have  work"  reserve  condition  after  parole 
to  be  released  to  LOSD  for  counselling  and  job  development. 


The  DSS  administers  a  statewide  program  of  services  for  the  handicapped. 

Major  emphasis  is  in  helping  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  return  to  the  labor  market. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  5^5,  each  local  DES  office  has  one  staff  member,  a 
trained  Specialist  on  Services  to  the  Handicapped  (SSH),  whose  sole  function  is 
to  assist  handicapped  applicants  secure  employment  or  training.    The  administra- 
tive staff  at  DES  for  SSH  furnish  the  bulletins,  training  and  promotional  informa- 
tion, field  visits  and  evaluation  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 
The  administrative  staff  also  maintains  liaison  with  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  other  nongovernmental  organizations  directly  concerned  with  the  handicapped 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  information,  developing  new  programs,  techniques 
and  expanding  promotional  activities  for  the  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
One  activity  of  prime  importance  is  the  Division  of  Employment  Security's  par- 
ticipation with  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC)  involving 
service  clubs  such  as  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  in  a  program  to  enhance  employment 
possibilities  for  the  handicapped  person.    By  involving  service  clubs,  the 
Division  feels  it  can  reach  the  main  stream  of  business  leadership  in  our 
communities . 

The  administrative  staff  of  DES  and  MRC  working  through  their  local  offices  will 
continue  to  encourage  community  committees  which  had  been  formed  for  the  annual 
"Employ  the  Handicapped  Week"  Program  conducted  in  October  1972  and  reformed  in 
October  1973.    The  goal  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  to  have  committees  working  with 
the  DES  to  enhance  employment  opportunities  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1972  and  1973,  a  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  has  been  instituted  effective 
January  197^.    The  basic  objective  of  the  SSI  program  is  to  assure  a  minimum  in- 
come level  for  people  who  are  65  or  over,  blind,  or  disabled,  and  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  income  and  resources  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  at  the  established 
Federal  minimum  income  level.    The  SSI  program  replaces  existing  money  assistance 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  in  the  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.    Payments  are  financed  from  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 
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State  programs  will  supplement  SSI  and  will  also  provide  Medicaid  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  care,  and  social  services  to  help  overcome  various 
problems  of  living.    People  who  receive  SSI  may  also  receive  social  security  if 
they  are  eligible  for  it,  but  the  two  programs  are  not  the  same,  even  though  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  be  operating  both  of  them. 

Local  D2S  staffs  have  been  made  aware  of  the  provisions  of  SSI  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  provide  information  to  applicants  who  may  be  eligible  for  the 
program. 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  I 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used  CY  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Item 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
for  FY  1975 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manposer  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

809,133 

898,11*8 

a.  Poor 

( 1 )  Di s advant aged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

1^2,396 
126,1*96 
15,900 

158,060 

11*0,1*11 

17,61*9 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  nonpoor 

666,737 
179,^15 
1*87,322 

71*0078 

199,151 

5^0,927 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

126,1*96 

11*0,1+11 

a.  Unemployed 

23,000 

25,530 

b .  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for 
economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  fam:L3y 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

103,1*96 
23,611 

33,951 
1*5, 93i* 

111*,  881 

26,208 

37,686 
50,987 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

553,800 

6ll*,7l8 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  III 


SERVICE  TO  GENERAL  RELIEF  RECIPIENTS 

Cumulative  Totals  from  Inception  of  Program  Requiring 
Welfare  Recipients  to  Register  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  October  15,  1971  -  August  31,  1973 


Cumulative  Total 

as  of 
August  31,  1973 


Number  of  Times 

Scheduled  to  Report*  393,352 

Reported  314,648 

Percent  Reported  80.0 

Nonreferrables  78,232 

Percent  of  Nonreferables  of  Those  Reported  24.9 

No  Suitable  Jobs  199,715 

Refused  Service  6,952 

Refused  Job  Referral  7,023 

Referred  to  Employment  21,431 

Referred  to  Training  1,477 

Referred  to  Supportive  Services  4,036 

Placements  (Verified)  4,765 

Not  Hired  3,769 
Referred  -  Failed  to  Report 

for  Job  Interview  1,728 

Hired  -  Failed  to  Report  for  Work  246 

Hired  -  Refused  Employer's  Offer  252 

Enrolled  in  Training  1,517 

MDTA  564 

mdta/ojt  18 

NAB /JOBS  14 

CEP  91 

WIN  64 

Other  766 


*   Recipients  are  required  to  report  twice  monthly 


Appendix  Table  IV 
Massachusetts- Income  in  1969  °f  Families 


10  ua± 

r\T   v  0*  "V  r\ 

rjegro 

Spanish 
Surname 

Total  families 

1,390, 90^ 

1,jhO  ,UU<i 

3o , 319 

13,995 

Less  than  $  1,000 

22,1+53 

20,21+1 

1,967 

700 

$  1,000 

to  $  1,999 

2lf,286 

22,1+51 

1,61+7 

1+58 

2,000 

to 

2,999 

1+2,797 

39,1+88 

2,999 

882 

3,000 

to 

3,999 

1+7,1+80 

1+3,770 

3,329 

965 

1+,  000 

to 

*+,999 

53,162 

1+9,521 

3,237 

1,080 

5,000 

to 

5,999 

62,906 

59,089 

3,341 

1,203 

6,000 

to 

6,999 

71,1+61+ 

67,976 

3,082 

989 

7,000 

to 

7,999 

87,262 

83,953 

2,71+0 

l,03l+ 

8,000 

to 

.  8,999 

98,3H9 

95,319 

2,563 

831+ 

9,000 

to 

9,999 

100,870 

98,110 

2,322 

828 

10,000 

to 

11,999 

202,277 

197,1+21 

l+,0o7 

1,U55 

12,000 

to 

1^,999 

227,376 

222,826 

3,769 

1,1+32 

15,000 

to 

2^, 999 

271,951 

268,012 

2,936 

1,699 

25,000 

to 

1*9,999 

65,797 

65,3^2 

283 

378 

50,000 

or 

more 

12,552 

12,1+83 

37 

58 

Median  income 

$10,835 

$10,9^3 

$6,856 

$7,697 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1970 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  V 


Spanish  Surname  Population 
in  Massachusetts  -  1970  Federal  Census  Fif^ures 


Location  1970 

Census  Figures 


Total  State  6^,660 

Boston  SMSA  36,190 

(City  of  Boston)  17,9^ 

Brockton  SMSA  1,235 
Fall  River  SMSA 

(Mass.  portion)  38^ 

Fitchburg  SMSA  952 
Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA 

(Mass.  portion)  3?l62 

Lowell  SMSA  1,533 

New  Bedford  SMSA  1,386 

Pittsfield  SMSA  k6$ 
Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick  R.I. 

(Mass.  portion)  771 
Springfield-Holyoke-Chicopee 

(Mass.  portion)  10,31^- 

Worcester  SMSA  2,Ul6 

Balance  of  State  6,052 


Data  based  on  sample 
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